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608 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.72 






HIS textbook is distinguished by its discriminating selection 
of facts and by its rigid omission of the nonessentials. 
The text is simple, direct and teachable, with short paragraphs. It 
holds the student’s interest, from the first page to the last, because 
of its easy, narrative style and its clear and logical presentation of 
the important facts skillfully arranged by a master of the subject. 








The book is up to date as it could not be had it been issued earlier. 
It has profited by the publication of the mass of information collected in the 
latest censuses of the United States and other countries. Other up-to-date 
official and private publications have also been drawn on. Moreover, the | 
nature of the facts included and the manner of their presentation are such 
as to fit the volume for a long, useful life. 


















Everywhere in the treatment, the aim has been to stress causes, principles, 
trends, and those facts which have real significance in the industrial life of 
Relatively few statistics are given in the text. 






a country or region. 












The teaching aids and illustrative material are unusually good and varied. 
There are numerous illustrations, diagrams, graphs, colored maps, distribution 
maps, and charts to emphasize the chief facts and make them easy to study 
and to remember. 
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BARROWS and PARKER | 
GEOGRAPHY 


A new series dealing through- 
cut with relationships between 
man and his natural environment. 
By HARLAN H. BARROWS, 


Geography and Chairman of the Department 


professor of 


of Geography, University of Chicago, and 
EDITH PUTNAM PARKER, Assistant 
Professor of the Teaching of 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 


the first book of the series, designs to 
give children a concept of the world as 
a whole, and introduce them to the 
various continents of the old world. 
The relationship between man’s activi- 
ties and his distance from the equator 
is a leading theme of this world view. 


Geography, 


The illustrations are not merely sup- 
plementary to material as organized, 
but basic in the organization. 


Let us tell you more about this book 
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How keen are you 
for new ideas? 


To teachers who are searching for ways end means 
of putting into actual classroom use new ideas that 
investigation and practice have proved to be educa- 
tionally sound, Self-Help English Lessons, by Julia 
H. Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney, is an educational 
gold-mine. 


As the title indicates, the out-standing characteristic 
of the series is that it is self-teaching. The lessons 
are aimed directly at the pupil; they help him to be- 
come independent and self-reliant. 


Habit-forming drills, ear-testing exercises, lessons in 
pronunciation, and oral compositions are some oi the 


new features that Self-Help English Lessons develop 


in an absolutely new way. 
Three books for grades three to eight 


Write for Self-Help English Lessons Brief, a 


complete description. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


For New Americans 


Advanced Series 


A book for classes that have already learned to read and are in need 


of further instruction about our country and its opportunities. 


There are 


carefully prepared series of lessons on the following: 


Civics and Citizenship 
Training for Citizenship 
How to Become a Citizen 


Our Country 
Education 
Geography 


Economics 
The Use of the Dictionary 


The new laws which apply to citizenship with revised blanks are 


covered in detail. 
Cloth. 


Illustrations and maps. 


xx +444 pages. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 


Two notable promotions were made by the 
Boston School Committee, September 8, by the 
election of Miss Ellen M. Cronin as secretary ; 
salary, $5,496; and Alexander M. Sullivan 
as business agent; salary, $6,000. 

Miss Cronin was appointed as an assistant in 
the office of the secretary in 1898; was made 
chief clerk in 1912; and has served as acting 
secretary since the death of the late secretary, 
Thornton D. Apollonio, August 28. 

The organization and traditions of the Bos- 
ton school system make the secretary a singu- 
larly influential member of the executive 
staff. Miss Cronin’s alertness, discretion, good 
judgment, courtesy, fairmindedness, capacity 
for organization, and unfailing memory of 
Precedents and details will make her an ex- 
ceptionally efficient secretary. 

Mr. Sullivan entered the service of the 
School Committee as an assistant in the office 
of the business agent in 1918, and was soon 
advanced to the position of chief accountant. 
He has been the acting business agent since 
the resignation of William T. Keough early in 
July. He is a veteran of the World War. His 
native aptitude, business training, tact, fore- 
Sight, and wide acquaintance with Boston busi- 


ness men are admirable qualifications for his 
new duties. These elections illustrate the 
policy of promotion in service which is well 
established in the Boston school system. 
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NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK 


We confess that we are wholly unable to 
see how schools can function as public schools 
if teachers make any attempt to conduct all 
the “weeks” that are provided for them, 
especially when, as in the case of “National 
Picture Week,” the week is of eleven days, 
October 13 to 23, but that is left to local 
school officials. No one would like to dampen 
the ardor of picture lovers as in the case of 
the American Art Bureau, an organization de- 
voted to promotion of art in the school and 
the home, an association which has done much 
to tell the public of the great variety of ex- 


cellent reproductions of classic and modern 
paintings which are available at reasonable 
prices. Because children, especially, love pic- 


tures, the observance of National Picture 
Week in the schools and libraries of the coun- 
try is most appropriate. This annual emphasis 
placed upon the importance of good pictures 
does its part to help form the taste of growing 
children for art, and gives additional impetus 
to the year-around study of pictures. 
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McAndrew says in a private note: “ Bardeen 
made a big dent in educational tomfoolery and 
radiated red-hot common sense for half a cen- 
tury.” 
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SAVE AMERICA 


Woman’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, chairman, is making heroic 
effort to arouse the public, women especially, 
to the importance of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution and observance of law. It requires no 
“Research Department” to see how skilfully 
the liquor interest enlists some educators in 
their opposition to allegiance to the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and its enforcement. This 
is in no sense political on the part of Mrs. 
Peabody’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement. It is merely an effort to give 
school education an opportunity to function. 
“Save America,” an inexpensive book, may be 
had of Mrs. Peabody. It is the best antidote 
we know to the vicious propaganda of the 
friends of the liquor interests. Every teacher 
should be familiar with this book. 


> 








The American public schools are of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.—John J. Tigert. 
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SPELLING IN 


Nine-year-old school children today know 
a whole lot better how to spell the word 
“which” than did the nine-year-olds of 1879, 
and the word “too” is clear sailing for about 
three times the number of children of that 
age as in earlier years. These are among 
the specific facts brought out by a state-wide 
scientific spelling contest carried on by the 
Boston University School of Education under 
the direction of Professor Guy M. Wilson, 
professor of Education. 

A bulletin announcing the results of the test 
has just been prepared by Professor Wilson 
after months of work carried on at the School 
of Education, part of which was done by 
Professor Wilson’s classes in educational 
measurement. Preparations for the test, 
which was undertaken as a means of judging 
whether or not modern methods of teaching 
spelling are efficient, were started late last 
year, and early in January the list of towns 
and cities taking part was completed. Figur- 
ing of the results was finished just before the 
end of the spring semester of the School of 
Education this year. Seventy-nine towns took 
part. Effective co-operation was given by 
the State Department of Education, and es- 
pecially by Burr F. Jones, in charge of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

“Since spelling is needed only in written 
work and since few eighth grade pupils have 
written vocabularies above three thousand 


words,” says the bulletin, “it seems unnec- 
essary that the minimum list for grades 
three to eight should go beyond three thou- 
sand words. 
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1879 AND 1924 


“The words were selected on the basis 
of a class median of 73 for the re 
spective grades. Seven of the seventy-nine 
towns finishing the contest. were up to of 
above standard. The percentage of corregt 
spelling for all towns was 58.76, standard 73, 

“Superintendent Chace of Beverly called 
attention to the Norfolk County survey re. 
ported intheannual report of the State Board 
of Education for 1878-9. An attempt was 
made to use words which would secure 4 
comparison. But the words used for spell. 
ing in the survey, when checked over, were 
found not to be in harmony with present cur. 
ricular standards. However, the words 
‘which,’ ‘whose’ and ‘too’ were used. Nine. 
year-olds in 1879 averaged 69.2 on the word 
‘which’; this year the average was 76.0. On 
the word ‘whose’ in 1879 the average was 
54.2; this year, 60.0. On the word ‘too’ ip 
1879 the average was 23.0; this year, 79.4. 

“The children are spelling better today be. 
cause attention is being directed to words 
that are useful. Referring to this year’s con- 
test it appears that in general those towns did 
best whose word lists were simple and use. 
ful. One of the towns standing near the 
top reports that ten minutes a day in all 
grades is allowed for spelling. The spelling 
book mentioned is a modern speller with a 
vocabulary limited to 3,500 words. Evidently 
the time spent on spelling is effective if ap- 
plied to right word lists.” 

If feasible, the School of Education hopes 
to conduct a similar test next year in lan 
guage. ; 
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The Commonwealth Fund, presumably estab- 
lished by the Harkness family, whose fortune 
was initiated by the success of the Harkness 
Latin books which most of our readers used, 
as we did, is exceedingly wise in one way in 
which its income is being used—the program 
for the prevention of delinquency. 

We base our appreciation of the wisdom of 
its activities, our faith in its ultimate achieve- 
ment, our assurance that it will not fade away 
in sentimental effervescence, upon what we 
know of it through some of its great leaders, 
chief of whom are Dr. Charles H. Judd of 
Chicago University, who is one of the brainiest 
and sanest of our educators; Graham Romeyn 
Taylor, eminent in social welfare functions; 
Dr. Henry C. Morrison, associated with Dr. 
Judd in Chicago, a student of wayward youth, 
a man who never loses his head in a crisis; 
President M. L. Brittain, Georgia Institute of 


DELINQUENCY 


Technology, Atlanta, whose achievement as 
state superintendent of education in Georgia 
had much to do with making that state fore- 
most in welfare activities; Superintendent 
John H. Beveridge, of Omaha, whose vision 1s 
always clear, whose grasp of civic and socio- 
logical problems is masterful; R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of Cleveland, who attained 
national leadership soon after he began the 
solution of definite social problems in that 
city, making it known as the city that makes 
manly men out of school boys. 

These men, and others of the same stamp, 
are in this great movement with all theit 
wisdom and devotion. We have seen enough 
of their plans to have full confidence that they 
have the most promising plan yet devised for 
reducing various kinds of youthful delin- 
quency. 
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FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 


Michael Pupin has written the best auto- 
biography that has appeared in many a day 
and this is not our appreciation of it, only, for 
it received the Pulitzer prize for the best 
American biography of the year 1923. It 
was published last September. A second edi- 
tion was required in two months, a third in 
four months, and a fourth in March last. We 
think this is unprecedented in _ biographical 
literature. 

It is as fascinating as “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” which is the highest possible 
praise, for it has hitherto defied all contes- 
tants. “The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” 
written by her husband, Dr. George Herbert 
Palmer, has sold more than 50,000 copies, but 
that is not an autobiography. 

“From Immigrant to Inventor” leads in a 
highly captivating range of life stories which 
reveal the way in which famous Americans 
have won in the race against handicaps. 
Booker T. Washington’s story was in a class 
all by itself because his handicap was much 
the greatest. Then came the Life of Jacob 
Riis, Edward Alfred Steiner, David Lubin, 
and Edward Bok. 

“From Immigrant to Inventor” is more fas- 
cinating than any of them because while he 
had all of handicaps of any of them, his story 
is a real poem in prose. His style has as great 
charm as has that of Henry Adams. 

“When I landed in Castle Garden, forty- 
eight years ago, I had only five cents in my 
pocket. Had I brought five hundred dollars, 
instead of five cents, my immediate career in 
the new, and to me a perfectly strange, land 
would have been the same. A young immi- 
grant such as I was then does not begin his 
career until he has spent all the money which 
he has brought with him.... 

“It is no handicap to a boy immigrant to 
land here penniless; it is not a handicap to 
any boy to be penniless when he strikes out 
for an independent career, provided that he 
has the stamina to stand the hardships that 
may be in store for him.” There is phil- 
osophy and psychology with the rhythm of 
poetry. 

“My teacher in the village school never 
succeeded in making upon my mind that pro- 
found impression which was made upon it by 
the men at the neighborhood gatherings. 
They were men who had gone out into the 
world and taken an active part in the strug- 
gles of the world. Reading, writing and arith- 
metic appeared to me like instruments of tor- 
ture which the teacher, who, in my opinion at 
that time, knew nothing of the world, had in- 
vented in order to interfere as much as possi- 
ble with my freedom, particularly when I had 


an important engagement with my chums and 
playmates. ... 

“And finally the drowsy-looking priest 
would wind up with a sermon bristling with 
archaic Slavonic church expressions, which to 
us unruly boys sounded like awkward attempts 
of a Slovak mouse-trap dealer to speak Ser- 
bian. . . . My mother’s story of St. Sava and 
the way in which she told it made the image - 
of St. Sava appear before me for the first time 
in the light of a saint who glorified the value 
of books and of the art of writing. I under- 
stood then why my mother placed such value 
upon reading and writing. I vowed to devote 
myself to both, even if it should make it neces- 
sary to neglect my chums and playmates... . 

“It was a clear, mild, and sunny March 
morning, and as we approached New York 
Harbor the warm sun-rays seemed to thaw 
out the chilliness which I had accumulated in 
my body by continuous exposure to the win- 
try blasts of the North Atlantic. I felt like a 
new person, and saw in every new scene pre- 
sented by the New World as the ship moved 
into it a new promise that I should be wel- 
come. Life and activity kept blossoming out 
all along the ship’s course, and seemed to 
reach full bloom as we entered New York 
Harbor. . A countless multitude of boats 
lined each shore of the vast river; all kinds 
of craft ploughed hurriedly in every direction 
through the waters of the bay; great masses 
of people crowded the numerous ferry-boats, 
and gave me the impression that one crowd 
Was just about as anxious to reach one shore 
of the huge metropolis as the other was to 
reach the other shore; they all must have 
some important thing to do, I thought. The 
city on each side of the shore seemed to throb 
with activity. 

“A tug took us to Castle Garden. We were 
carefully examined and cross-examined, and 
when my turn came the examining board 
shook their heads and seemed to find me want- 
ing. I confessed that I had only five cents in 
my pocket, and had no relatives here, and I 
knew of nobody in this country except Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ I had read and trans- 
lated. One of the officials, who had one leg 
only, and walked with a crutch,seemed much 
impressed by this remark, and looking very 
kindly into my eyes and with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, said in German: ‘ You showed good 
taste when you chose your American acquain- 
tances.’ ” 

Passing all the thrilling experiences in get- 
ting along despite all handicaps we take up his 
description of his Serbian home in Idvor upon 
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his second visit when he was crowned with all 
conceivable scholastic honors, enriched by the 
fruits of his famous inventions. 

“The golden harvest was all in, and it was 
the richest that Idvor had seen for many a year; 
the grapes in the old vineyards were beginning 
to ripen, and the peach trees among the 
rows of vines in the vineyards were heavily 
loaded with the juicy fruit of ambrosial flavor ; 
the melons in the endless melon patches 
looked big and flourishing, and suggested that 
at any moment they might burst with the full- 
ness of their exuberant prosperity. The dark- 
green cornfields seemed to groan under the 
heavy load of the young ears of corn, and the 
pasturelands alongside of the cornfields were 
alive with flocks of sheep, carrying udders 
which reminded one of the abundance of milk, 
cream and cheese such as Idvor had seldom 
seen. ... Melons, cooled at the bottom of a 
deep well: grapes and peaches picked before 
sunrise and covered with vine leaves to keep 
them cool and fresh; young corn picked late 
in the afternoon and roasted in the evening 
in front of a wood fire; cream from the 
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sheep’s milk supplied by the blessed sheep the 
day before.... Many a night during that 
summer I spent in my mother’s vineyard sleep- 
ing on sheepskins under the open sky, and 
looking at the stars at which I looked fifteen 
years before, when I helped the herdsmen to 
guard the village oxen during the starlit sum- 
mer nights.” 

This rich poetic vein glorifies a story throb- 
bing with intense interest on each of the four 
hundred pages. 

“Nothing but the love of God and _ the 
friendship of man can give that spiritual power 
which one needs in moments of great sorrow. 
One day in the beginning of winter, a letter 
arrived from my sister, telling that my saintly 
mother was no longer among the living. I 
vowed on that day that her blessed memory 
should be perpetuated as far as a humble mor- 
tal like myself could do it. Twenty-seven 
years later the Serbian Academy of Sciences 
announced that the income of a foundation in 
memory of the Olympiada Pupin would be ex- 
pended annually to assist a goodly number of 
poor school boys in Old Serbia and Macedonia.” 





NEW LEADERS IN FRANCE 


JANE 


A. 


STEWART 


Toledo, Ohio 


events in France have brought new 
front. The new President 
(elected after the resignation of President 
Millerand in June, 1924) is Hon. Gaston 
Doumerge, an elderly statesman who has long 
been active in the public affairs of his native 
land, winning high honor for his uncommon 
ability and high qualities of heart and mind. 

President Doumerge was born in Aigues- 
Vives, Department du Gard, August 1, 1863. 
Educated at the Lycée de Nimés, he became 
a member of the Faculty de Droit in Paris. 
At the age of twenty-two he was admitted to 
the bar. 

Going to Indo-China in 1890, Professor 
Doumerge served successfully for two years 
as a magistrate there. Later he went to 
Algeria for a year in similar service; and then 
returning to France he was elected a deputy 
from the Department du Gard. His good 
sense and shrewdness brought him into prom- 
inence, and he became the secretary of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and later its  vice- 
president. 

Hon. Gaston Doumerge has given his fine 
talents to various national offices in France. 
He was the Minister of the Colonies in 1902-5, 
and the Minister of Commerce, Labor and 
Transportation in 1906-8. For two years he 
was the head of the National Public Educa- 


Recent 
leaders to the 


tion Bureau in France, during which time the 


schools received great impulse and extension. 
In 1910 he was a senator; in 1913, the presi- 
dent of the Council. Ever since 1914 he has 
been the Minister of Colonies. He has also 
acted as the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Probably there is no part of public service 
in France to which M. Doumerge has not 
given time and thought. He was brought up 
in a humble home, his parents being Protes- 
tants. A man of simple tastes, he was living 
in a small apartment of two rooms when he 
was elected President of France through a 
political upheaval. His home now is in the 
French “White House ”—the Elysée Palace, 
and in summer at the country “ White House” 
at Bambouillet, a beautiful rural town not far 
from Paris. 

When elected, President Doumerge offered 
the premiership of France to Hon. Edouard 
Herriot, who at once accepted. Premier Her- 
riot had previously declined a _ similar offer 
from President Millerand, whose resignation 
had been demanded by the new majority in 
the French Parliament because he was not in 
sympathy with its aims and ideas. 

M. Herriot is leader of the largest party in 
the new French Parliament elected in 1924 to 
serve five years. He is widely known as 4 
“ Radical-Socialist,” and is highly esteemed 
for his erudition and his humane spirit. Versa- 
tile in his powers, he has achieved great dis- 
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tinction as an author, among his noted works 
being “Créer,” a volume advocating a total 
transformation of French national policy 
through science. M. Herriot is an expert hor- 
ticulturist, having produced a new rose, for 
which he was awarded the Daily Mail prize, 
and he is an expert in sociology and economy 
besides being a statesman of broad and liberal 
views. He has represented the Department 
of the Rhone in the French Congress, has 
also served as mayor of Lyons, where he -was 
at one time professor of economy in the uni- 
versity. 

The American Red Cross in its service in 
France received the heartiest aid and endorse- 
ment of M. Herriot, who praised its public 
health and child-welfare service. 

“Future policies of France must give first 
place to health and sanitation,” he affirmed. 
M. Herriot has studied public administration 
and social welfare at first hand in the United 
States and other lands. As an expert in 
sociology and political economy, he earnestly 
believes that “Science and not legal prece- 
dent points the way to the reconciliation of 
conflicting industrial and social interests,” and 
he has said, with searching insight: “The United 
States will be generous if one knows how to 
talk to its soul.” 

Those nearest M. Herriot describe him as 
moderate and good tempered, keen, clever, 
popular and as having the courage of his 
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strong convictions. Widely informed as. to 
foreign countries, he unflinchingly turns the 
searchlight on his homeland, sunny France; 
its fine powers and agricultural and mineral 
resources, and its deplorable lacks and omis- 
sions; its rising death rate, its declining birth 
rate; its tuberculosis, and alcoholism; its in- 
adequate ports; its small merchant marine; 
its need of industrialization and_ scientific 
management, of better commercial and finan- 
cial organization; its underdeveloped means of 
communication (waterpower, railways, water-. 
ways, post telegraph and telephone), etc. 

His breadth of view is shown by his declara- 
tion: “France can learn much of benefit from 
other countries, even Germany,” and “ Offer 
the hand of friendship to Germany by streng- 
thening, if possible, every democratic trend 
there.” 

And we are given the brightest insight into 
the character and aims of Premier Herriot by 
his statements :— 

“There is no durable triumph except the 
success which is ceaselessly re-created by 
effort.” 

“I want to make peace, a living peace. I 
want to direct the heroism the war aroused into 
other channels. I have taken an idea from 
the Anglo-Saxons. Only by the American and 
British democracies, with all the experience 
of practical knowledge lying behind them, 
working with the French democracy can this 
real peace be constructed.” 


_ 





GOD’S PLAN 


MARGUERITE GROW 


K. N. S., °26 


Dim in the distant ages past and gone 

Before the birth of sages old and gray, 

Before one man had drunk the dregs of wrong, 
Before one child upon the earth did play, 

Upon the bare and new created earth, 

To mingle with the fountain’s habbling song 
The innocence of unpretending mirth, 


God made a plan 


That every man 


However low or fine 

Should have a gift divine; 
Some task that by no other could be wrought— 
To lift some person by a noble thought, 
To reach some person no one else could reach, 
And him the finer things of life to teach. 
Thus by a new pattern each He made, 
Each pattern like no other He had laid. 


Because of this 


From out the mist 
Each a new man. 


This was God’s plan. 
Therefore, arise—take heed, O doubting man! 
And when no glow of hope you see in strife, 
And bitterly decry your meagre life, 
Remember that a task is laid for you. 
Then play your part, however small. Be true! 


Arise, O man! 


Fulfill God’s plan. 


—N. H. State Teachers’ Bulletin. 
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UNCLE 


Shakespeare, mirror of truth, could not 
generalize today as once he did of the school- 
boy “creeping like snail” “ unwillingly 
to school.” The great doors swinging open to 
the children are being thronged by thousands 
of boys and girls eager for the sessions to 
begin. It is not that child nature has changed; 
that is fairly constant, but the schools have 
changed. Like many other activities of man- 
kind education has become a science. The 
schools have not accomplished all that is in 
their purpose, but they have succeeded in 
making the children regard them as places to 
which it is desirable to go. 

Like most great changes this has come 
slowly and silently. But the new attitude is 
here, and adults as well as children are be- 
coming conscious of it. There was a time, 
not a generation ago, when the teachers did 
their work in a threadbare obscurity. Few 
paid any particular attention to the men who 
decided to sit in classrooms until they could 
arrange to do something else, or to the women 
who were teachers because there seemed to 
be nothing else for them to do. 

The schools have benefited by competition. 
A woman can earn a living without being a 
teacher, and, among the men, bettered condi- 
tions, including salaries more nearly comfort- 
able, make it possible for a man of ability to 
remain a teacher if he likes it enough. Loud 
demand for more intelligent and better trained 
men and women has caused the word to go 
around that the future belongs to the edu- 
cated. The effect has become noticeable on 
school buildings. There never was, except i11 
imaginative campaign literature, any “little 
red schoolhouse.” Most of them were rickety 
affairs of dull gray or dirty white. Brick and 
stone, denoting a new respect for education, 
now receive the boys and girls. Within is 
something which resembles the comfort of a 
modern office building. The children are 
being given a chance such as their elders never 
had. 

The transformation in everybody’s schools, 
for that is emphatically what American public 
schools are, has not come by chance. It is due 
to organization constantly developing to be 
worthy of the work to be accomplished. The 
schools strive year after year to gain the 
interest of the communities. 

The spirit which animates the modern 
teacher demands that the teacher seek to 
bring the parents into relationship with the 
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school system. That is why the classroom is 
always open to visitors; that is why several 
times each year the schools make occasions 
to which parents are especially invited. 

The measure of response to this appeal for 
co-operation is the chief faetor in determining 
how good the schools of a community are to 
be. If the only contacts between parent and 
teacher are when a child has failed in class 
or been disciplined for misbehavior, the possi- 
bility of sympathetic relationship is remote. 
There is blood in the parental eye and on the 
other side is expectation of a bad half-hour, 
Sometimes, to be sure, exceeding tact to which 
the teacher is professionally trained turns the 
clash into a conference, but mostly there is an 
offishness which helps neither child nor school. 

Important as it is that boys and girls should 
go to school regularly, it is quite as important 
that fathers and mothers should go there 
several times a year. There is a good deal for 
them to learn. For one thing, if they gain an 
insight into average school administration 
they will have a lesson in economy. Nowhere 
is a taxpayer’s dollar stretched to cover more 
work than in the schools. The local appro- 
priation for education is about as reliable an 
index of community civilization as can be 
found. Parents can receive also valuable in- 
struction in psychology. When teacher talks 
straight out one who listens may learn why 
some of the homes do not get on with the 
boys and girls who sleep and eat there. The 
competent teacher’s attitude is a result of ex- 
periments in laboratories of countless depart- 
ments of education scattered throughout the 
world. Because the approach to the child 
mind is based on science, the coming genera- 
tion is always in the way of being better 
trained than the generation from which it 
sprang. 

The new school year is the time for a good 
resolutions week for parents. Their children 
cannot receive the entire possible benefit from 
school unless the parents strive to understand 
what the schools are doing and are trying to 
do. Because the schools have been transformed 
within a generation they are well worth a 
visit even by the childless. But for those 


whose children are among the scholars the 
duty of knowing the schools becomes impefa- 
tive. It may well be that the future of the 
boy or girl depends on the interest father and 
mother take in school. 





> 


Teachers are the cleanest minded, most generous, least dispensable, large body of 
workers in the country, more truly the makers of its prosperity than any other group caf 


be.— William McAndrew. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


WILLIAM T. LONGSHORE, a principal in 
Kansas City, and president of the National 
Association of Principals of Elementary 
Schools last year, made a great impression in 
New York this summer. It is the first time 
that the “seven-year school” has been ade- 
quately presented in the East. He was given 
an opportunity to broadcast his account of the 
Kansas City demonstration of the seven-year 
plan. He was also given an opportunity to 
enlarge upon the Kansas City plan in an 
interview in the New York Sun, in which he 
said :— 

“When Kansas City says its graduates of a 
seven-year course can match achievement and 
capacity with the graduates of eight-year ele- 
mentary courses in other cities, Kansas City 
is not fooling itself or having pipe dreams, 
but is giving the verdict of scientific study 
running over eleven years of careful, cumula- 
tive individual records. 

“Kansas City boys and girls who spend 
seven years in elementary schools and four 
in high school hold their own with boys and 
girls who have taken twelve years in covering 
the same ground.” 

He pointed to records of Kansas City chil- 
dren attending the state universities of Mis-, 
souri and Kansas, nearby colleges and Eastern 
colleges and universities. Whatever may be 
the effect in New York City or any other 
eight-year town, there can be no question 
about the validity of the conclusions based 
upon the study of Kansas City records for its 
own boys and girls. 

Mr. Longshore insisted that the seven-year 
elementary program “is the greatest real 
economy in education ever offered to the 
American people.” Besides saving a_ vast 
amount of money it adds to the earning power 
of young people, who are encouraged to go on 
to the high school instead of stopping at ele- 
mentary school. In Kansas City over 50 per 
cent. of the children continue their education 
through the tenth grade, which is third 
year of high school there. Kansas City is a 
ten-grade city, where the majority of Ameri- 
can cities average only six grades. 


MRS. JESSIE M. FINK, a prominent prin- 
cipal of an elementary school in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is the first woman president of the 
National Association of Elementary Principals. 
She has been officially active in the Association 
from the first, demonstrating exceptional 
ability in every position, which accounts for 
the distinction of being the first woman presi- 
dent and the fourth president. Her predeces- 
sors have been men of exceptional leadership 
and ability. Mr. Power of Port Arthur, 
Texas, was virtually the creator of the Asso- 
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WHAT THEY DO 


ciation. Worth McClure of Seattle was a 
notable successor and, as we have occasion to 
say otherwhere, William T. Longshore of 
Kansas City is a man of national significance 
in many professional ways. To follow three 
such leaders is of itself high distinction. 


ELIZABETH BATES, the new assistant 
superintendent in Los Angeles, has not only 
been eminently successful as principal of ar 
elementary school in that city, but has been 
highly professional, active in the National 
Association of Principals of Elementary 
Schools, of which she was vice-president last 
year with President William T. Longshore of 
Kansas City. 


IDE G. SARGEANT, principal, Paterson, New 
Jersey, secretary of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., and editor of the Bulletin of 
this Association, has had large influence in 
promoting the dignity, influence and salary of 
the principals of elementary schools, without 
arousing the prejudices of classroom teachers. 
He has been super-heroic in conducting all 
sorts of campaigns, city, county, state and 
nation, for many years, always achieving great 
things without serious antagonism. 


ALFRED HALL-QUEST goes from the 
University of Cincinnati to the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as director of extra- 
mural education in the School of Education. 
He succeeds Dr. Charles W. Hunt, who be- 
comes dean of the School of Education, Cleve- 
land, succeeding Ambrose L. Suhrie, who goes 
to the University of New York with Dean 
Withers. Dr. Hall-Quest has won national dis- 
tinction by the promotion of several progres- 
sive classroom methods, notably the socialized 
recitation, the presentation of which at a 
recent meeting of the Department of Educa- 
tion was the most sensational achievement we 
have known. Dean G.H. Reavis of Pittsburgh 
University is making a famous success of the 
School of Education. 


MISS DELL MILLER, art teacher in the 
J. M. Greenwood High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has the distinction of being an 
artist of exceptional skill. The city has pur- 
chased several of her paintings for the high 
schools. She has studied with master artists 
each summer, often at Gloucester, where she 
has found the scenes of her most famous 
paintings. 


EFFIE McGREGOR, who as a classroom 
teacher in Mineapolis was president of the 
Classroom Teachers’ Association in 1923, has 
been promoted to a desirable principalship in 
Minneapolis. This is but one of many demon- 
strations that professional activities bring 
early and abundant reward. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF CHILDREN’S SPECIFIC DIFFICULTIES 
AND APPLICATION OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


ROY STEWART MACDOUGALL 


Whether a teacher is in service or preparing 

for service, she should be familiar with the 
standard devices for finding children’s specific 
difficulties and should be prepared to administer 
remedial instruction. Wherever groups of 
teachers are not familiar with such standard 
procedure, the administrative staff will do well 
to encourage and to provide for such training. 
When a child repeats a grade, the district prob- 
ably pays, in the ordinary case, twice as much 
as it should in per capita costs for that unit of 
work. The child’s time, the teacher’s time, 
and the materials used whether left in their 
own terms or resolved into terms of dollars 
and cents are expenses that are often doubled 
or tripled because there is lack of care in the 
expenditure and distribution of the time em- 
ployed in actual classroom instruction. 

To spend no more than the necessary normal 
amount of time or to be able to teach a unit 
of work as well as it needs to be taught in 
three-fourths or in one-half of the usual time, 
is an item of economy for which the adminis- 
trator should feel as definitely responsible as 
the teacher does. 

To have tabulated chronological ages into 
the age-grade table that is coming to be so 
widely used is not enough. If no diagnosis fol- 
lows the finding of age-grade conditions, we 
are only a little better off than we would be 
had we not made the study. The conditions 
shown in an age-grade table are only symto- 
matic in nature. If, according to normal 
chronological ages, there is a large percentage 
of retarded children, several questions arise at 
once more difficult to answer than those in- 
volved in the mere making of the age-grade 
table. What are the educational ages, the 
anatomical ages, and the mental ages of the 
children? If they are tabulated on tables com- 
parable with the age-grade table, will the chil- 
dren have the same relative classification? The 
answers to those questions would indicate how 
necessary it is to follow an age-grade study 
with diagnosis, and how inadequate age-grade 
studies are in themselves. 

To the extent, at least, of placing instruc- 
tional work on a basis that will return bigger 
dividends in child accomplishment, school ad- 
ministrators should be familiar with methods 
of measuring the results of school work so 
that they may know whether or not the 
department of instructional service is getting 
results commensurate with the expectations 
that have guided their choice of teachers and 
their expenditures. 

For instance, many classes year after year 
are given general drill in the fundamental proc- 


Director of the Training School, Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 





esses in arithmetic. Month after month an 
semester after semester the responses continue 
to be far from automatic. Rate is slow anj 
accuracy is at a very low percentage and is as 
likely to be accidental as it is reliably automatic 
When the child stops to think how much seven 
plus five are, there is a high probability of 
error. The automatic response is the only reliable 
one. The principle applies as readily to other 
factual knowledge where automaticity is the 
basis for accuracy. Weakness like that in the 
illustration above may be true of several other 
combinations, and if it were true in only three 
or four or even less, and we knew it, we would 
have to admit that the child could not add 
because adding does not mean finding a sum 
for some numbers. It means getting the right 
sum. General drill will not overcome such 
weaknesses. In such general drill without 
diagnosis, the error is repeated again and 
again until the response becomes automatically 
incorrect. In such promiscuous procedure, drill 
can go on indefinitely without improvement, 
The specific causes for incorrect answers are 
submerged in hundreds of responses so that 
the teacher goes on, wondering why the child's 
ability does not improve, but forgetting that 
she is doing exactly what the physician might 
be doing if he, knowing that the child were 
physically ill, should prescribe some kind of 
treatment, trusting to luck that the child 
might profit by it. 

Wherever such instruction exists, it does so 
because of poor excuses, for the administrative 
staff should be interested in knowing whether 
in their systems of schools precautionary 
measures are used to economize teachers’ and 
pupils’ time and insure adequate returns in 
pupil accomplishment. After all, finance in 
general, taxes, choice of teachers, salaries, 
equipment, and buildings can be seen best in 
terms of the accomplishments of children. We 
do a great deal of formal educating for democ- 
racy and a great deal of indirect thinking in do- 
ing so. The nation is made of men and its re- 
sources are merely incidental to what men can 
do with them. Until we measure school sys- 
tems in terms of child accomplishment, we 
shall not find the chief leakage in educational 
expenditures. For a dollar spent for teacher 
training, for salaries, for equipment, and for 
materials, what has the child as a permanent 
part of his equipment for a future citizen? 

Any child is a better future democratic citi- 
zen if he is trained to be all that his native 
capacity will permit him to be. In order to be 
that, his teacher needs to know what his 
specific difficulties are. His difficulties, in the 
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main, are specific, not general. Academic ills 
are not so general that they cannot be appre- 
hended. If an industrial organization is not 
successful, if a bridge will not carry its load, 
or if a concrete road will not withstand the 
traffic, the reasons are not likely to be general 
in nature. They will be so specific that ex- 
perts can place their fingers upon the exact 
causes. Causes of academic ills are just as 
specific and can be pointed out quite as defi- 
nitely. 

Administration that is trying to economize 
at every turn can find, in many cases, the great- 
est waste in poor instructional service. If it is, 
in the last analysis, the accomplishments of 
the children that cost the money, there is the 
place to begin economy. Drill upon what is 
already known is over-drill and over-drill upon 
what is not known is lack of instructional con- 
servation at its height. It is nearly all due to 
inability to recognize specific difficulties of chil- 
dren. This is fundamental to many adminis- 
trative and pedagogical sins that we attribute 
to other causes. 

If we wish, then, to be actually true to 
economy, let us diagnose specific academic 
difficulties and teach children by the methods 
and with the choice of subject matter that 
will furnish the necessary remedial measures. 
The most important thing is to be specific as 
to the difficulty and its remedy. This is un- 
questionably an. administrative responsibility. 

The training school at the Central State Nor- 
mal School, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, insti- 
tuted definite diagnosis for every child. Tests 
were first given to determine general grade 
conditions and these were followed by indi- 
vidual diagnoses. The Courtis arithmetic tests 
showed a remarkably low measure of attain- 
ment in all of the fundamental pracesses. The 
next step was to find the specific difficulties 
and their causes in each individual case. 

The procedure employed was probably more 
elaborate than some school systems would feel 
that they could carry out, but in principle the 
plan has proven itself to be good, and can be 
adapted to varying conditions in different 
schools. The individual diagnosis was not care- 
fully worked out until the whole school was 
tegraded upon a basis as nearly standard as 
possible. 

Diagnosticians 
grade. It was 


each 
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teachers, each having been trained in psy- 
chology, standard tests, and methods, to admin- 
ister tests that point out general grade difficul- 
ties in the major subjects. Wherever symp- 
toms indicated individual weaknesses, diag- 
nostic tests were given in order to definitely 
locate each child’s specific difficulties. As many 
children were grouped together as needed a 
specific type of work or drill. Almost daily 
the grouping changed according to the needs 
of the children. This, of course, to a great 
extent, did away with the traditional upper 
and lower sections in a grade. The grouping 
was flexible from day to day and from week 
to week according to the findings of the diag- 
nosticians. 

The diagnostician’s work was carried on 
somewhat independently of the regular 
teacher’s work. At convenient times she took 
the children in groups in which the personnel 
changed frequently and drilled to overcome 
their specific difficulties, giving frequent tests 
of her own to detect improvement. Grouping 
changed whenever improvement justified it 
and another specific difficulty was quickly 
overcome. 

Many times it was found that children did 
poor work in adding three or four-place num- 
bers. The cases were diagnosed so that it was 
possible to find the specific responses that 
were not automatic. When these few specific 
difficulties were overcome, ability to add rose 
immediately to standard accomplishment. In- 
discriminate drill can never accomplish such 
improvement. 

The regular grade teacher went about the 
general routine of work, giving much less 
worry to individual and specific difficulties and 
yet was more conscious of what they were. 
She gave more attention to a wiser choice of 
subject matter, closer correlations, and better 
instructional methods. There was always, 
however, close co-operation between the regu- 
lar teacher and the diagnostician. The teacher 
was kept informed of the findings of the diag- 
nostician, and she co-operated in giving re- 
media! instruction. 

Simple bar-graphs, which the children under- 
stcod, were placed upon the wall or black- 
board. These told the children how nearly 
they approached the standard and how much 
they improved from time to time by subse- 
quent testings. This plan motivated the 
whole scheme. 
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As early as possible in the college course there should be provision of opportunities for 
independent study, carried on in the spirit of research without meticulous oversight, and 
with judgment only of the final results. None should be allowed to graduate who have not 
demonstrated their capacity for independent study and registered definite mastery of some 
field of knowledge. 


Samuel P. Capen, president of the University of Buffalo, 
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Formerly Professor of 


There is nothing new in the subject of low 
salaries for teachers; on the contrary, it is 
one of the most venerated and cherished of our 
problems. Who can remember the time when 
the resolutions at the convention or the in- 
stitute did not contain a clause on this thread- 
bare topic? It was commented on—in an idle 
and desultory way, to be sure—by those tra- 
ditional commentators, the press, pulpit and 
public. The only difficulty was that, as Mark 
Twain said about the weather, everybody 
talked about it, but nobody did anything. That 
is, nothing of much account. Occasionally 
some irritated and exasperated faculty would 
rise in its wrath and make representations to 
the superintendent. Then the superintendent, 
in his most polite and cautious way, would 
refer these representations to the school board, 
and the school board, after deploring in solemn 
terms these unwarranted raids upon the public 
treasury, would quell the incipient rebellion by 
voting increases of two to five dollars a month. 
Not always was it as much as this, however. 
I have personal knowledge of a case in which 
a teacher who professed herself dissatisfied 
with a stipend of forty-five dollars a month 
was solaced, if not satisfied, with an advance to 
forty-six. 

There were two chief reasons for this indif- 
ference on the part of the public to a con- 
tinued injustice. The first was that there was 
no organized campaign to correct conditions, 
and the second was that the average salary, 
meagre though it was, was generally enough 
for the teacher to scrape along on and eke 
out an existence. Within the last decade, how- 
ever, there arose a new situation in respect to 
both these items. 

In the first place, the teaching force itself, 
under the able leadership of the National Edu- 
cation Association, began an active compaign 
for the general increase of salaries. Articles 
were prepared for the press, speakers brought 
the message to a variety of audiences, and such 
men as Hugh McGill began to batter at the 
walls of prejudice and indifference in effective 
fashion. In many towns the teachers organ- 
ized for a definite campaign. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was generously used, mass meetings 
were held, and little by little the leaven began 
to work. 

In the second place, and this is probably the 
more influential factor of the two, the out- 
break of the war brought an immense increase 
in the cost of living, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the general average of wages. | 
am referring here to the wages of laymen 
rather than teachers. So quickly did the cost 


of living rise that the average salary was no 


longer adequate to support any sort of exis- 
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tence, and it was at once a condition rather 
than a theory which confronted the schools of 
America. 

This matter of rising costs worked to the 
double advantage of the teacher. In the first 
place, it became evident to the meanest capac- 
ity that no teacher could subsist on the salary 
she was getting; and in the second, the whole 
scale of wages everywhere rose simultaneously, 
and it was only natural that the school people 
should ascend with the rest,even though most 
of them did occupy the customary and traditional 
position on the tail-end of the kite. In other 
words, traditions concerning prices and wages 
began to crumble. Men who had never paid 
more than four dollars for a pair of shoes in 
their lives began to pay eight or ten. Sugar 
went from the traditional six cents a pound 
to five times that cost. And lastly, money was 
plentiful. Everybody had it, and most of us 
were spending it, and the proposal to increase 
wages met with less resistance than it would 
have done in leaner years. 

There is one fact, however, which must be 
noted with the utmost emphasis, or everything 
that follows will be of little value, and that 
fact is this: Many of the ordinary workers 
had been already receiving adequate wages for 
normal times, while those of the teacher were 
notoriously inadequate. In other words, the 
bricklayer was already receiving five and six 
dollars a day, and the doubling of wages 
scales brought him up to ten or twelve. For 
teachers who had been receiving two or three 
dollars a day, however—and their name was 
legion—the increase to five or six amounted 
to no more than a normal wage even in normal 
times, to say nothing of war days. In one 
school system, for example, there were a num- 
ber of teachers who were getting, in 1915, fifty 
and sixty dollars a month. When these figures 
were doubled in 1920 to meet the inflated cost 
of living, we appeared to be granting a hun- 
dred-per-cent. increase, and it was looked upon 
as a combination of extravagance and waste. 
But the point is that $100.00 to $120.00 a month 
is absolutely a minimum wage for any teacher 
in school, and the fact that it seemed liberal 
by comparison with former standards had noth- 
ing to do with the case. 

It may readily be seen that the war had, 
in this respect, its unfortunate as well as its 
useful aspect. Had the campaign for better 
salaries been carried on for another ten years, 
or even another five, on the reasonable basis 
outlined by the N. FE. A., the resulting effect on 
the public opinion would have been very differ- 
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and that salaries should be increased as a 
matter of common justice. When, however, 
all salaries mounted as a result of the war, the 
public was not unnaturally disposed to regard 
the increase as a war measure, temporary in its 
nature, and designed to meet present needs 
rather than future conditions. 

No sooner was the armistice signed than this 
mental attitude became increasingly apparent. 
Business men began to talk about taking their 
losses, and calling upon labor to bear its share 
of the reductions. Deflation was the order of 
the day, and many voices assured the public 
that wages must be deflated just as much as 
prices. The result was that teachers were 
frequently called upon to make the same sacri- 
fice as other workers, regardless of the fact, as 
I have pointed out, that while the workman’s 
salary was frequently inflated out of all reason, 
the teacher had never, in her most luxurious 
days, received a cent more than she was worth. 

It is therefore the duty of every teacher 
to resist kindly but firmly any proposals to re- 
duce salaries. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire and a good teacher is worthy of a good 
hire. The time is now ripe for school people 
everywhere to renew the campaign which the 
war interrupted, as much for the purpose of 
consolidating our gains as of advancing to new 
territory. Efforts should be made by teachers 
to set a few definite standards and to work 
diligently for their adoption. In this connec- 
tion it is not inopportune to suggest three 
matters that ought to engage our careful at- 
tention. 

In the first place, teachers themselves are 
largely responsible for low salaries. Too many 
teachers follow the principle of taking what is 
set before them and being thankful. This may 
be a very Christian resignation when it comes 
to a matter of food, but it is not the program 
for gaining wage increases. I may go a step 
further, and say that much of the blame for 
low salaries rests on the superintendents. The 
teacher, if she is loyal, will not want to go 
over the superintendent’s head, and she will 
not want to launder the salary linen in public. 
So she reports to the superintendent that she 
feels she ought to have more salary, and the 
superintendent mildly agrees to see what he 
can do. Board meeting is held, the matter is 
presented, as in the case I noted of the teacher 
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who was favored with an extra dollar on the 
month. Now in the case of that particular 
superintendent, he should have refused to 
countenance such an insult on the part of the 
board. He should have presented the case so 
that the board would either have 
reasonable increase or refused to 
take any action whatever. But to accept dollar 
increases is to put the whole salary situation 
on a mean and humiliating basis, and nothing 
else. In the same way, the teacher asks for 
five or ten dollars increase, and then allows 
herself to be satisfied with half. There is a 
need for firmness, for courage and for back- 
bone; and when there is more of these quali- 
ties there will be less of starvation wages. 

In the second place, there is a great need for 
salary schedules, and especially for reasonable 
minimums. A recent report of the state of 
Wisconsin indicates that the average salary 
paid to the teachers is over twelve hundred 
dollars a year, but that some of the rural 
teachers are still drawing only six hundred. 
There is no excuse in the world for any state 
in the Union employing teachers for six hun- 
dred dollars a year. Twelve hundred dollars 
ought to be the absolute minimum for any 
time and any place and any kind of service, for 
if a teacher is not honestly worth that 
amount, then she is doing more harm than 
good, and ought not to be allowed in the 
service. Moreover, there should be definite 
scales for advancement according to certain 
well-determined factors, among them being 
skill, training and experience. Then a definite 
chart should be drawn up, so that every teacher 
may know approximately, at least, what she 
may expect this year and next year and five 
years from now. This has been done in many 
places, of course, but the total number of 
schools employing such a system is still in the 
minority. 


strongly 
granted a 


The value of teaching does not depend on the 
age of the pupils—it depends on the merit of the 
teacher. As I have indicated above, the chief 
factors to be considered are age, training, 
ability, and experience. Any two teachers that 
possess these merits in equal measure ought to 
draw equal pay ior their services, regardless 
of whether they chance to teach in the second 
grade or the seventh or the eleventh. 
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CHEERFULNESS 


JULES N. LEWIN 


Smile tho’ your heart may be aching ; 
Laugh tho’ you'd rather frown; 

For a cheery reply and a clear, flashing eye 
Oft aid a man when he’s down. 


Joke tho’ you feel more like sighing; 
Dance tho’ you’d much rather sit; 

For he who just broods and reacts to his moods 
Is often the first one to quit. 


Advance when you feel like retreating; 
Progress and never say die; 

For he who would rise must be cheery and wise, 
And look the whole world in the eye. 


And so, just remember, keep laughing— 
Not foolish, but bound to succeed; + 
For the man who can say, every day is “my” day, 
Has accomplished just half of the deed. 
—Temple University Weekly. 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION—(IV.) 


training a class to observe the principles of 
good discipline. It is a fine thing for a teacher 
to know that classroom work will proceed dur- 
ing her temporary absence. The development 
of individual and class responsibility through 
the activities of the socialized recitation un- 
doubtedly goes far towards elminating prob- 
lems of discipline. But this deveiopment is 
not attained by letting the discipline take care 
of itself. An extravagant statement like that 
by advocates of the socialized recitation makes 
teachers suspicious of the whole idea. 

Teachers have long recognized the princi- 
ple that the interest and activity of the class 
if properly engaged tend to eliminate problems 


of discipline. The teacher who has developed . 


the socialized recitation has provided for both 
the interest and the activity of the class even 
at such times as she may have to leave the 
room. 

In what grades can the socialized recitation 
be profitably used? Many school teachers 
would answer this question by saying: “It 
should be begun in the first year of the junior 
high school, used extensively in the second and 
third years, and continued with diminishing ex- 
tent in the senior high school.” 

As a matter of fact the lower primary grades 
should be, and are, the grades in which the 
socialized recitation is introduced and developed. 
The teaching of a first grade class to read is 
accomplished by means of the socialized recita- 
tion. The blackboard activities of word, phrase 
and sentence hunting and recognition, the im- 
personations by the children, and the “flash” 
work, are all a part of socialized teaching. The 
primary number games represent socialized 
teaching. 

We need to discard the idea that the social- 
ized recitation is distinctly a part of junior 
high school methods of teaching. The best 
results obtained in a socialized recitation, as 
seen by the writer, were in a sixth grade in a 
Vermont village. We need also to get away 
from the impression that the socialized recita- 
tion is something that must be conducted in 
accordance with set and well defined rules of 
procedure of its own, or that it is a method of 
pedagogy foreign to or apart from the ordinary 
principles of good classroom management and 
teaching. The term “ socialized recitation” is 
comparatively new, but the principles under- 
lying it are not new. They simply, have a 
more universal application today than in the 
past because there are more good teachers to- 
day than there were ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago. The late S. W. Landon, headmaster 
for many years of the Bordentown (N. J.) 
Military Institute, may never have heard the 
term “ socialized recitation,” but the boys who 
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The socialized recitation is a great aid in 
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were so fortunate as to have him for teachet 
and friend twenty-five years ago had all the 
benefits of directed learning and _ socialized 
recitations. 

The socialized recitation should be simple 
rather than complex in organization atid jn 
procedure. Complexity of organization and 
procedure has been to a considerable extent 
responsible for the confusion of thought 2 mong 
teachers regarding this type of recitation, and 
responsible in no small degree for the opposi- 
tion to it among both teachers and parents. 

The socialized recitation can be used to good 
advantage in any school year or grade from 
the first grade of the elementary school 
through the last year of the senior high school, 
To some extent any subject studied in the 
schools can be adapted to the socialized recita- 
tion, or rather the socialized recitation 
can be adapted to any subject. Certain 
subjects, however, lend themselves more readily 
than others to this type of classroom _pro- 
cedure. Indeed it is questionable whether it is 
wise to use the socialized recitation in con- 
nection with all subjects. It certainly is not 
well to make use of it except in a very 
simple form in the treatment of some sub- 
jects, such as geometry, for example. But 
even in geometry the three fundamental rules 
of procedure for all pupils to follow in the 
socialized recitation should be used, viz: (1) Be 
brief; (2) Stick to the point; (3) Give reasons, 
And the further procedure of calling for addi- 
tions or corrections from the class by the 
pupil who has made a recitation can be fol- 
lowed to good advantage and with good re- 
sults. 

HOW BAD RESULTS CAN BE AVOIDED. 


Constant emphasis on the three fundamental 
points of procedure eliminates the question of 
bad results from criticism. All pupils can be 
drawn into the classwork by varying the 
method of procedure a little. The pupils re- 
citing may be directed to call upon one row 
or group of pupils for additions, another for 
corrections, and another for questions. Vari- 
ous other devices will suggest themselves to 
the teacher if she has difficulty in getting all 
pupils to take part in the recitation. In the 
lower grades there is not much probability of 
classroom confusion, and if it should show a ten- 
dency to develop in the more advanced grades 
it can be avoided by the observation of the 
courtesy of parliamentary procedure. No pupil 
except the one addressing the class should be 
allowed to stand until the one reciting calls for 
additions, etc., and then no pupil should offer 
his contribution until recognized by the pupil 
reciting. It is the teacher’s duty to call atten- 
tion to and to curb any tendency to violate 
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the fundamental points. The pupil who ad- 
dresses the class and on whose recitation addi- 
tions and corrections are offered should be 
encouraged to ask for reasons for statements 
of the other pupils. It is frequently necessary 
for the teacher to ask for the authority on 
which certain statements are based. Pupils will 
respond to stiggestions, and careless thinking 
and irresponsible statements are always 
eliminated to a very great extent after a class 
has had any considerable amount of training 
in the socialized recitation. 

To think straight, to grasp the meaning of 
the content of the printed page, to express 
ideas clearly, and to keep to the point under 
discussion, are aims of classroom activities that 
are worth while in themselves, and they are of 
even greater value as means of acquiring 
knowledge. The training acquired in the 
socialized recitation is a splendid thing. The 
poise, the facility in expression, and the ability 
to differentiate between the relevant and the 
irrelevant, all of which do actually develop as 
a result of that training, are important parts 
of the learning process. ra 

Another simple and easy method of beginning 
the use of the socialized recitation in a some- 
what different way from those already men- 
tioned is as follows: In the oral English work, 
in a fourth grade, for instance, the teacher will 
call on the pupils to tell personal experiences. 
In this class exercise each pupil should give 
to the class his version of a single incident. 
The pupil makes his own choice of subject. 
The purpose of the teacher may be to de- 
velop or give practice in the single paragraph 
idea by limiting the oral composition of each 
pupil to a single incident. Additional aims may 
be to develop oral expression, to correct errors 
of speech, and to fix the sentence sense idea. 
‘After John has told his personal incident to 
the class, he will say: “ Are there any favor- 
able criticisms? ” and all those who have favor- 
able criticisms to make will stand up. John 
will call on Mary by name and Mary will pro- 
ceed in some such way as this: “ John, your 
composition was good because you spoke 
clearly enough so that everyone could hear 
you.” Any other pupils who had the same 
favorable criticism to make will become seated 
when Mary does, when she finishes her criti- 
cism. John will then call on other pupils in 
turn. If Frank is called on he may say: “ John, 
your composition was good because it had a 
good ending.” 

After the favorable criticisms have been 
given, John will call for unfavorable criticisms 
in like manner. John may call on Alice and 
she will proceed in some such way as this: 
“John, you used too many ands.” If a pupil 
says: “John, your composition wasn’t inter- 
esting,” John should insist on having the rea- 
sons for the criticism. The three principles— 
Be brief, stick to the point and give reasons— 
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should be observed in this form of the socialized 
recitation as well as in all others. 

This form of the socialized recitation can 
be used to good advantage in oral composition 
in all grades from the fourth grade up through 
the senior high school. In the more advanced 
grades of the junior and the senior high 
schools the scope of the work can be ex- 
panded, and teachers will find that no other 
form of recitation will give pupils the con- 


fidence, the poise, and the ability to talk under-- 


standingly and to the point, that results from 
this form of the socialized recitation. 

Teachers of English composition usually are 
of the opinion that the most discouraging ele- 
ment is the lack of evidences of definite prog- 
ress. In many school systems there is no appar- 
ent advance in the oral composition ability of 
pupils of the sixth grade over the ability of 
fifth grade pupils, or of ninth year pupils over 
eighth year pupils. In fact it is not uncommon 
to hear teachers state emphatically that ninth- 
year pupils have less ability in oral composition 
than seventh-year pupils. Usually the reason 
given for this opinion is that pupils are more 
diffident in the ninth school year than in the 
seventh. In measuring the ability of pupils 
in oral composition in school systems in which 
the socialized recitation is used in some form 
similar to the one described, the writer has 
found that ninth grade classes without excep- 
tion have greater ability in oral composition 
than is possessed by seventh-year classes. It 
has been found, too, that the advancement in 
ability in oral composition from one grade to 
the next higher is as marked as the advance- 
ment in ability in arithmetic. 

To allow pupils to talk in the oral composi- 
tion recitation merely for the sake of talking 
is not enough. Definite aims are necessary, 
and the pupils, as well as the teachers, must 
have a consciousness of those aims. It is pos- 
sible to have a pleasant conversational exer- 
cise, even to the extent of having it socialized 
and still have it result in no advance in indi- 
vidual or class ability in oral composition. Criti- 
cism, not only commendatory but also adverse, 
should be made after every discussion. The 
pupils themselves should be trained to give in- 
telligent criticism of the oral compositions of 
their classmates. The pupils should be given 
the proper conception of what the word criticism 
means. To many of them even in the high 
school criticism means adverse criticism only. 
Criticism of a pupil’s recitation by his class- 
mates in a properly conducted socialized recita- 
tion never results in resentment or discourage- 
ment. On the other hand it always results in 
making the class and the individual pupils 
careful to observe and practice all the essen- 
tial qualities of oral composition. In the ad- 
vanced grades at the end of the period a brief 
and simple summary of the points covered 
should be made. The purpose of this summary 
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is to fix in the minds of the pupils a sense of a 
definite accomplishment as a result of the in- 
dividual recitations and the criticisms of the 
class. 

Variations in the form of the socialized reci- 
tion in oral composition should be made by the 
teacher in accordance with the aim of any 
particular lesson. For example, Aim: To estab- 
lish the correct use of word forms with “is” 
in a primary or intermediate grade. The 
teacher explains a game, and then one pupil is 
called to the front of the room with his back 
to the class and a pupil is chosen. Pupil num- 
ber one then guesses who has been chosen by 
asking questions such as :— 

“Is it you, Mary?” 
“Ts it John?” 

The pupil questioned, or the class in unison 
will then respond :-— 

“No, it 1s not 1.” 
“No, it is not he.” 
“Yes, it is he.” 

The writer thus far has endeavored to show 
that every subject of school work can be social- 
ized at least to the extent that the pupils be- 
come active, interested, responsible, and co- 
operative workers under the leadership of the 
teacher. It is possible, of course, for the 
teacher to eliminate herself entirely from an 
active participation in some lessons. But if 
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among the purposes of school work we recog- 
uize the acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of the individual as two of the im- 
portant ones, we cannot consistently deny to 
the pupil group the valuable contribution that 
comes from the mature judgment and the 
trained mind of the teacher. 

The old-time or ordinary recitation is a for- 
mal and unnatural mental process of acquiring 
information from subject matter. To lift the 
recitation out of the dull routine of the school- 
room, to get the pupils actively engaged in the 
actual learning process, and to arouse and 
maintain a sense of responsibility for accom- 
plishment and progress are some of the results 
obtained by means of the socialized recitation. 
Neither the question and answer method nor 
the development method of the recitation can 
arouse the interest of the pupils. Even in the 
topical recitation the most brilliant pupil can- 
not hold the interest of any considerable num- 
ber of his classmates unless they are allowed 
to take a co-operative and conversational part 
in the exercise at the close of the recitation 
by the individual pupil. If they are allowed to 
do so, then the recitations are socialized reci- 
tations. In the ordinary recitation there is 
not the opportunity for the child to acquire 
training in courtesy, in language, in straight 
thinking, and in co-operative work, all of which 
are found in the socialized recitation. 
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CONSECRATION 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


To give the very best you think and know 

To those who buy the rights of your profession, 
And force the deepest springs of life to flow 
Through chaste and chosen channels of expression, 
To make on plastic minds a good impression 

Of all the wholesome creeds of human thought— 
What teacher will not make this frank confession? 
This is the Consecration that has brought 

Our teaching to the goal devoted teachers sought. 


To fall in love with work until you feel 
The impetus of moments rushing by, 

Like birds to whom the joys of Spring appeal 
To spread their pinions and prepare to fly, 
To love the earth and air and sea and sky 


For furnishing these ample fields of toil 

For all the men and women who will try 

To fill their lamps of life with native oil— 

Will sow the seeds of truth in rich and fertile soil. 


Go ask for ample wage and then forget 

That you have need of any earthly store, 

And while your fellow-workers fume and fret, 
3ecause they could not make a better score, 
Go thou to work. Unlock the secret door 
That leads into the cheerful minds of trust, 
And you will get ten thousand millions more 

In coins that are not eaten up with rust, 

In gold that God himself cannot reduce to dust. 


The calling of the teacher is divine 

And Consecration is the only force 

That ought to lead him to its sacred shrine 

For inspiration from its highest source. 

To guide a child along the shining course 

That leads to fertile valleys of success, 

Is work which all the lights of love endorse, 

A task that bids farewell to one’s distress 

And one that all the world will learn to love and bless. 
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EVERY-DAY MANNERS AND CONDUCT FOR HIGH 


DRESS. 
“The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
—Shakespeare. 
Clothing should suit the occasion. 
It should be clean, simple, sensible, eco- 
nomical and durable. 
Fancy combs, ear rings and all unnecessary 
jewelry are out of place in the schoolroom. 
Hair should be simply and becomingly 
dressed, regardless of prevailing styles. 
Nails should be kept clean and neat. 
Face powders and rouge are not a sub- 
stitute for a clean healthy skin. 


CARE OF THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 
“Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city —greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 

1. Walks cut across the lawns spoil the 


appearance of the grounds. 
The outside of the building should not be 
defaced by marks of any kind. 
Corridors and classrooms should be kept 
clean; do not throw bits of paper or any 
other refuse upon the floor. 
The outsides of the desks should be kept 
free from markings of all kinds; the in- 
sides should be kept clean. 
If you want to dispose of chewing gum 
see that it goes into the waste basket and 
not on the floor. 

CORRIDORS. 

“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us!” 

Boys, hats off when you enter the build- 
ing; keep them off until you are out of the 
building. 
Hangers and hooks are provided for wraps. 
All wraps should be neatly placed in the 
proper places and should not appear in the 
classroom, the library, or the assembly hall. 
Doors should be closed. If some student 
is forgetful, make it your duty to close 
doors that are left open. 
In passing through the corridors always 
keep to the right. Avoid gathering in 
groups between classes, because it usually 
leads to disturbance. 
Be friendly with fellow-students when 
you meet them in the halls but do not be 
effusive and sentimental. 
Corridors should be free from students 
during class periods. Every one has a 
definite place in which he is supposed 
to be during every hour of the day. Stu- 
dents, be there! 
Avoid whistling, singing, loud talking, and 
loud laughter, for it is, indeed, annoying 
to all who are forced to listen. j 
Chose who run, scuffle, jostle, or crowd 
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through the corridors show a decided lack 
of good breeding and refinement. 


9. Girls, do not make yourselves conspicuous 


by talking to the same boys every time 
you have a moment in the corridor. 
Corridors are not a place for eating. Con- 
fine .all periods of refreshments to the 
proper time and place. 

CLASSROOM. 
“A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is serene.” 

—Enmerson. 

Enter quietly and promptly. 
Be prepared. 
A student on entering the classroom should 
always greet the teacher pleasantly. 
Let your attitude be one of deference and 
respect. 
‘Speak out loudly. The recitation is not 
for the individual student and the teacher 
but for the entire class. 
Do not use teachers’ reference books with- 
out permission. 
Inattention, unnecessary talking, gum- 
chewing,  finger-snapping, hand-waving, 
shuffling and sprawling in the classroom 
are annoying. 
If necessary to go into a room during a 
class period, enter quietly without knock- 
ing, consult the teacher, perform your busi- 
ness and leave the room, closing the door 
after you. 

ASSEMBLY. 

“Toy is not in things, it is in us.” 
—Wagner. 

We should not rush into the assembly 
room as that causes confusion. We should 
go quickly, however, and proceed at once 
to our seats. 
Those who stand around the doors pre- 
vent others from entering. 
We should be attentive throughout the 
program. It is just as discourteous to talk 
during a musical number as during an 
address. The best way to become inter- 
ested is to listen. 
We should be careful not to shuffle our 
feet nor drop anything. 
It is better to look toward the front all of 
the time and not turn around for every 
slight noise. Turning the head is con- 
tagious and sometimes spreads through a 
whole audience. 
Applause should be hearty but not too pro- 
longed. 
We should await our turns and march out 
in an orderly manner, 
From the auditorium we should 
mediately to the next class. 
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LIBRARY. 


“They that govern most make least noise.” 
—Selden. 
Absolute quiet is essential for study and 
concentration. It should be observed at all 
times in the library. Remember, if you 
do not wish to study there are others who 
do. 
Books and magazines should be returned 
to their proper places. 
“A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose, to a life beyond life.” Treat 
it as such. 
The librarian desires to help all students 
in the use of the books and of the library. 
Remember you interfere with her work as 
a helper when you force her into the role 
of a policeman. 
Follow all library rules. 
librarian for such rules. 


DANCES. 


“There is no real life but cheerful life.” _ 
—Addison. 


Consult the 


The National Association of Dancing Mas- 
ters gives us the following rules. Dis- 
regard for these rules indicates ignorance 
or a lack of culture. 

(a) Partners should face each other at a 
distance of six inches with bodies and 
shoulders parallel. 

(b) The one leading should place the right 
hand between the shoulders of the partner, 
keeping the right elbow well away from 
the body. 

(c) Above, but not resting on his arm, is 
his partner’s left arm, at right angles with 
her body, her hand just back of the curve 
of his shoulder. 

(d) The left hand, palm up, should clasp 
his partner’s right. 

(e) Bobbing and wriggling are forbidden. 
The spring should come from the ankles 
and the knees. 

A student should not dance continuously 
with the same girl, nor should a girl accept 
such attentions from any young man, even 
her partner. 


. After dancing with a girl, thank her, and 


walk back with her to her seat, to her 
chaperon, or to her next partner. Never 
leave her standing alone in the middle of 
the floor. 

If your partner does not dance well, take 
it pleasantly and help him to do better. 
While dancing avoid looking at your part- 
ner with your soul in your eyes. 

A boy should never refrain from dancing 
if there is a girl in the hall who is not 
dancing. 

Respectable students 
smoking, drinking, 
dances, 


will not tolerate 
and gum-chewing at 
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All students should conduct themselves in 
a refined, dignified, and gracious manner, 
They should make themselves agreeable 
to all present. 
ATHLETICS. 
“Self-conquest is the greatest of all victories.” 
—Plato. 
The ten commandments of good sports- 
manship are :— 
(a) Thou shalt not quit. 
(b) Thou shalt not alibi. 
(c) Thou shalt not gloat over winnings. 
(d) Thou shalt not be a ‘rotten loser. 
(e) Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 
(f) Thou shalt not ask odds thou art not 
willing to give. 
(g) Thou shalt always be ready to give 
thine opponent the shake. 
(h) Remember the game is the thing and 
he that thinketh otherwise is a mucker and 
no true sportsman. 
(i) Thou shalt not underestimate an op- 
ponent nor overestimate thyself. 
(j) Honor the game thou playest, for he 
who playeth the game straight and hard 
wins even when he loses. 
Cheering should be hearty and free from 
petty antagonism. <A _ student body can 
always afford at least one cheer for the 
opposing team. 
There should not be abusive references 
directed toward the players or officials. 
Support your team, winning or losing. 
DEBATES. 
“Speak the speech, I pray you, 
Trippingly on the tongue.” 
—Shakespeare. 
Give your best attention to the members 
of both teams. 
Applaud all speakers heartily. 
Respect the decision of the judges. 
ATTITUDES. 
“Air and manner are more expressive than words.” 
—Richardson. 
Principal and teachers. 
(a) Always let your attitude toward your 
principal and teacher be one of deference 
and respect. 
(b) Refer to your principal or teacher as 
Mr. ——, avoiding all disrespectful refer- 
ences to him. 
(c) The best way to gain favor in. the 
eyes of the principal or teacher is through 
faithful obedience to the rules of the 
school. 
Custodians. 
(a) Remember that the 
members of the school force. Treat them 
accordingly. “The complement of grace- 
ful self-respect, and that of all points of 
good breeding I most require and _ insist 
upon is deference.” 
Advisers. 
(a) Do not hesitate to consult and ask 
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advice, especially of advisers. 
(b) It is the adviser’s duty and privilege to 
check on students. 


. Chaperons. 


(a) A chaperon is an important part of 
all school affairs. 

(b) Show that chaperon the proper cour- 
tesy. Remember she is giving her time 
for your enjoyment. 

(c) She should be greeted by each student 
upon arrival. 

(d) She should be shown some attention 
during the evening and not be left to spend 
the time alone. 

(e) She should not be urged to extend any 
affair beyond the regular time for closing. 
(f) Students should remember to speak 
cordially to a chaperon before leaving. 

(g) In all ways make her evening as 
pleasant as possible. 


RELATIONSHIP OF STUDENTS TO EACH 
OTHER. 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
—Shakespeare. 


. The relationship of boys to girls and vice 


versa should be one of friendly comrade- 
ship. At no time and in no place should 
that relationship become over familiar. 
Consideration and courtesy are the key- 
notes of the wholesome relationship which 
should exist in our high school. 


. It is very rude for a boy to slap a girl on 


the back to announce his presence, or for 
a girl to whistle or shout to attract a boy’s 
notice. 


. A boy should always open a door for a 


girl and then glance over his shoulder to 
see if he is closing it in the face of an- 
other. 


. It is proper for a boy to pick up articles 


dropped by a girl or an older person and 
return them in an unobtrusive manner. 


. It is proper for the girl to acknowledge 


any courtesy offered, in a simple, pleasant 
manner. 


. Spreading of uncomplimentary remarks 


about students of either sex is very un- 
mannerly. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD VISITORS. 


“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
—Pope. 


. Greet strangers pleasantly when they enter 


the building. Ask where they want to go 
or whom they wish to see. Conduct them 
thither instead of rushing past or crowd- 
ing them against the walls. 


- In assembly, see that they are given good 


seats. 


. If visitors attend classes see that they 
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Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 
the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. 
CuRRENT EVENTS is used and approved in 
the public and private schools of every 
important city and nearly every town and 
village in the United States, in every Ter- 
ritory and possession, and in twelve 
foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


CoLumBus, OHIO 


5 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


460 Fourth Ave. 
New York 























are well seated and have books in order 
that they may follow the lesson. 


ATTITUDE OF OLDER STUDENTS TOWARD 


YOUNGER. 


“Nothing costs less than the compliment of courtesy.” 


 & 


—Cervantes. 
Precedents for future years can be estab- 
lished if older boys and girls will act cour- 
teously toward those who are younger. 
Step aside occasionally in the halls or 
on the stairway to allow them to pass. 


Let them pass unmolested on the street, 


not bothering to take their caps, or to push 
those who are riding bicycles. 

Give them their turn in the gymnasium 
or on the playground and let them have a 
chance at playground or gymnasium appa- 
ratus. 

Do nothing which would brand you as a 
bully. 


“I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 


I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 

I would be friend to all, the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up and laugh and love and lift.” 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 

The State Teachers College of Moorhead, 
Minnesota, has just issued a bulletin giving 
the opportunities for professional growth for 
teachers in service throughout the country. 

The second section discusses the opportuni- 
ties for elementary teachers. Replies were re- 
ceived from 137 institutions. The most sig- 
nificant fact is that 40 per cent. of the teacher 
training schools have no plan at all for follow- 
ing their graduates into the field. But the 
reports show the belief that the big job 
of the teacher-training schools is to erect pro- 
fessional attitudes and start effective teaching 
habits, assuming by implication that the 
graduate is not a “ finished product,” but is on 
her way to higher and higher levels of teach- 
ing ability. 

The methods of training include extension 
courses, 29 per cent.; correspondence courses, 
15 per cent.; field workers, 13 per cent.; 
irregular faculty visitation, 12 per cent.; suc- 
cess reports, 11 per cent.; school bulletin, 7 
per cent.; research bureau, 5 per cent.; alumni 
secretary, 5 per cent.; and informal corre- 
spondence, 4 per cent. of the schools replying. 

The difficulties include overlapping of effort, 
scattering of graduates, outside the home area, 
and distance. 

A letter distributed to teacher-training ex- 
perts brought out the fact that supervision by 
full-time field-workers was the best method of 
follow-up work; first year visits came next, 
annual inspection third, extension courses 
fourth, followed by annual conferences, sur- 
veys, correspondence courses, analyses of 
teaching jobs, alumni lists and reunions. 

This form of teacher-in-service training 
could be made an integral part of the training 
program through the efforts of the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges and through 
the activities of a full-time secretary in the 
office of the National Education Association. 


— ——— 
EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The constructive policy of the Czecho- 
slovakia government pursued in matters of 
education during the four years since its in- 
dependence was proclaimed, has borne many 
fruits, with the result that the Czech school is 
now strong enough to throw off the foreign 
element and to follow the fundamental princi- 
ples laid down by the country’s greatest edu- 
cator, Comenius. 

Education is compulsory for all the children 
of the state. In the mountain districts the 
school year is shorter than elsewhere and the 


_ school attendance unsatisfactory, but a strong 


effort is being made to have the eight-year 


school year compulsory throughout the coun- 
try. 

Kindergarten and nursery schools are dotted 
all over the country, public and private as 
well. The elementary schools include five 
grades and there is a strong movement to add 
another year. 

One of the tasks confronting the present 
authorities has been to adjust the schools in 
accordance with the demands of the different 
nationalities constituting the new _ republic, 
This was finally regulated by the law govern- 
ing the minority groups, which provides that 
each child as far as possible must receive in- 
struction in his mother tongue. 

Another problem was the consolidation of 
the different territorial parts of the Republic 
into one homogeneous unit. The government 
is taking over numerous schools besides build- 
ing thousands of new ones in places that for- 
merly had none. 

Teacher-training schools and higher educa- 
tional institutions are rapidly being established 
and books are being printed for school use in 
the native language. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
just issued a pamphlet giving an account of 
the development of these projects. 

—o—— 


TEACHING BEGINNERS TO SPEAK ENGLISH 


Over five hundred  non-English-speaking 
children enter the Tucson, Arizona, schools 
each year. About twelve teachers are em- 
ployed for these entering classes. A new 
course of study and manual for teachers has 
just been issued, edited by Miss Nona Rodee, 
supervisor of the work. 

The work proceeds from the known to the 
unknown and is based upon natural play and 
the spontaneous activities of children, games, 
dramatization, dancing, music and conversation. 
The teaching is always concrete. A word or 
phrase is always directly associated with the 
object, action or idea for which it stands. Con- 
versation is stressed more than any other 
activity throughout the entire course. In 
these classes the children are talking well in 
English after three or four months of training. 
Songs are constantly used but not until after 
the vocabulary of the song has been taught. 

Habits of speech, ear training, idioms, and 
visible speech are all studied. Special provision 
for training in the rural districts is made 
in the outline. 

Large sympathy and a deep understanding 
of human nature, the gospel measure o 
patience and an interest that knows no falter- 
ing are needed for this work. 

Lastly, the teacher must be sure that the 
child is not responding wholly through imita- 
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The Standard Spanish Series 


Composicion Oral y Escrita 
By Proressor JULIAN Moreno-Lacatte, Dean 
of Middlebury College Spanish School. 
A book of exercises for oral and written Spanish 
150 pages 434x7—green cloth. 
Price (postage extra) $1.00 





ce» 
Libros y Autores Clasicos 

By César Barja of the Department of Spanish 
in Smith College. 

Aims to give the Student of Spanish Literature 
a clear idea of the literary tendencies ard de- 
velopment in each period, and to awaken in kim 
a lively interest in the subject by means of an 
impartial criticism of the writers and works 
studied. 


570 pages 434x7—green cloth. 
Price (postage extra) $2.50 


* ~ m3 . 
Cancionero Espanol (Coleccion de Canciones) 
By Maria Diez pe ONateE of the Madrid Con- 
servatory of Music; instructor of Spanish in 
Vassar College. 
Fifty Spanish songs, classified, with introduc- 
tion, notes and bibliography, in Spanish. 
88 pages 6x9—green cloth. 
Price (postage extra) $1.00 
If cash accompanies your order, we pay postage. 
Money refunded for books not wanted if returned 
postpaid in good condition. 


Send orders to 


THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Fagged 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either physi- 

cal or mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 
your everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 
Ateaspoonful three times 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
and gratifying results. 
Scientifically prepared— 
constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
AS SERRE 








tion. This is a much-needed caution, for 

sometimes children of even the second genera- 

tion are found to have no idea of the meaning 

of the commonest words so frequently is the 

foreign lauguage spoken in the home. 
ieee 

COURSES OF STUDY FOR BALTIMORE SCHOOLS 

These study outlines, of which those on 
mathematics and Latin are already at hand, 
were made out by representatives of the 
senior and junior high schools and were first 
tried out for a year in mimeograph form. 

In putting out the Latin course, the com- 
mittee is conscious that at no time would it 
have been more difficult to outline a program 
for the department with anything like finality 
or authority. The subject, its manner of pres- 
entation, its content, its correlations are the 
objects of eager experimentation and contro- 
versy. Vital changes and adaptations are 
imminent. The chief fault in the past has been 
in taking it for granted that the student will 
tpso facto apply what he learns. But this is 
not true. He has to be definitely taught this 
Phase of his training as in all others. 

apes 


-KEYSTONE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, NORRIS- 


TOWN, PA. 


Material printed on the multigraph of this 
new school accompanies the prospectus. The 
work is so well done that we are sure that 
the pupils of the school are receiving commer- 
cial training equal to the best in the country 


under the direction of the president, Asher J. 
Jacoby. 
The school has given three courses, commer- 


cial, shorthand and secretarial. It also main- 
tains a summer school and a winter even- 
ing school. The work is planned for those 
who have a common school education and for 
high school and college graduates. This year 
a course in accountancy has been added. 
se 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS 

Eustace E. Windes, associate specialist in 
rural education of the Bureau of Education, 
has compiled this helpful list of source and 
reference materials made available to teachers 
by the bureau. 

A price list of government publications is 
given so that the busy teacher may tell at a 
glance how much “to remit” and thus save 
valuable time. Besides these, much free 
material may be obtained from the various 
departments direct. 

In nearly every department we find motion 
picture films, lantern slides, and photographs. 
In the Department of Forestry, for instance, 
there are more than 40,000 photographs listed 
under more than 900 headings. Sets of thirty 
samples of commercially important woods of 
the United States with maps of the regions 
where they grow may be borrowed by address- 
ing the Forester, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


USEFUL TO 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EBB IN RUSH TO COLLEGE. 


The annual increase in attendance at American colleges 
and universities has been reduced to about the pre-war rate, 
according to Dean Raymond Walters of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, who bases his statements upon detailed reports from 
thirty typical universities and general reports from a total 
of 151 leading colleges and universities. The gain in total 
enrollment in 1923 over 1922 was 6 per cent., as compared 
with 14 per cent. for 1922 over 1921. These percentages 
are markedly less than the percentage of increase from 
1919 to 1921. 

The total enrollment in liberal arts departments or col- 
leges is:—For the ten largest: California (including 
southern branch), 6,913; Michigan, 4,805; Minnesota, 
3,278; Iowa, 3,167; Texas, 2,956; Harvard, 2,934; IIli- 
nois, 2,918; Columbia, 2,724; College of the City of New 
York, 2,609; and Chicago, 2,521. For the five largest, men 
undergraduates: Michigan, 3,178; Harvard, 2,934; Cali- 
fornia, 2,626; College of the City of New York, 2,609, and 
Princeton, 2,115: Women undergraduates, co-educational: 
California, 4,287; Illinois, 1,699; Wisconsin, 1,639; Michi- 
gan, 1,632; and Iowa, 1,567; in exclusively women’s col- 
leges: Smith, 2,103; Wellesley, 1,609; Vassar, 1,146; 
Mount Holyoke, 933, and Randolph-Macon, 757. 

The enrollment of full-time regular students in engineer- 
ing colleges is: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
2,931; Purdue, over 1,700; Illinois, 1,553; California, 1,550; 
Michigan, 1,512. The M. I. T. shows a decrease of & per 
cent. over 1922. Most engineering colleges show some de- 
crease except Illinois, gain 257, and California, gain &0. 

The enrollment in the five largest professional schools is 
as follows :—Law, Harvard, 1,087; Columbia, 649; Michi- 
gan, 478; California, 436, and Texas 364. Medicine: 
Michigan, 597; Pennsylvania, 580, and Harvard, 494; 
Minnesota, 474, and Illinois, 434. Dentistry: Pittsburgh, 
891; Columbia, 543; Pennsylvania, 531; California, 434, 
and Minnesota, 392. Education: Teachers College of 
Columbia, 3,926; Ohio State, 1,027; Pennsylvania, 925; 
Nebraska, 821; Wisconsin, 761. The increase in Columbia 
over 1922 is 8 per cent. as compared with increases of 12 
and 18 per cent. in the two preceding years. 

The following table gives the registration of full-time 
regular students in the largest institutions :— 


UNIVERSITY. REGISTRATION. 
California 13,276 
Columbia 11,530 
Illinois 9,353 
Michigan 8,906 
Minnesota 8,331 
Ohio State 8,225 
Wisconsin 7,531 
Pennsylvania 7,168 
Harvard 6,584 
New York University 5,843 
Nebraska 5,462 
University of Washington 5,221 
Iowa 5,202 
Cornell 5,153 
Boston University 4,834 
Texas 4,853 
Chicago 4,805 
Syracuse 4,623 
Pittsburgh 4,184 
Yale 4,173 
Northwestern 4,018 
Kansas 3,578 


Iowa State College 3,503 





Indiana 3,545 

Missouri 3,438 

Oklahoma 3,385 

College City of New York 2,77 
— 


THE DECLINE IN OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, 


The large outdoor advertisers are rapidly coming to the 
conclusion, it appears, that the method doesn’t bring the 
results sought for. Not a week passes without additions 
to the number of those who have announced their intentiog 
to give it up. From New York comes the news that a 
prominent theatrical proprietor and producer will not only 
terminate billboard contracts upon which he has been spend. 
ing $75,000 per year, but will also tear down an immense 
electric sign on Times square, which he has maintained at 
at annual cost of $50,000. 

This advertiser had taken it for granted, as many others 
have done, that these outdoor displays were bringing in 
the desired returns. He was asked by an organization 
working for the restriction of such advertising to check up 
on the matter, and see whether he could definitely locate 
increase of patronage springing from that source. He 
made the effort, in good faith, and the cessation of both 
the billboards and the flaming electric display is the result, 
A method which forces itself upon the attention with in- 
evitable weariness to the eye, and usually offends the taste 
as well, is not a good advertiser’s route to the pocketbook 
of possible customers. 


—_——o-—— 
CHAUTAUQUA STYLES. 


Not long ago a radio broadcasting company took a vote 
among the owners of receiving sets to discover what pro- 
grams were most in demand. To its astonishment, it found 
that radio fans want serious talks, informative courses and 
classical music, not light entertainment or jazz. The Chav 
tauqua authorities now make a similar report. “We haven't 
had a call for a humorist in five years,’ one manager states 
at the Chautauqua Managers’ Convention in Chicago. “The 
public wants humor, but there must be something more— 
a religious or educational value, though it can’t be labeled 
as such. And the old-fashioned orator is gone too.” 

Has the United States really grown more serious lately, 
in spite of all that has been said about the fly-away quality 
of modern youth? No more magic, say the Chautauqua 
men, no more jubilee singers, no more impersonators, less 
jazz—and, in place of these, more plays, more grand opera, 
more lectures by men who are recognized in their fields. 
The fashions in Chautauquas are changing. 


el 


NEW FLUORINE GENERATOR. 
Announcement of a practicable generator for fluorine, 
the most active of all chemical elements, has been made by 
Dr. J. H. Hildebrand of the University of California. The 
method involves the electrolysis of fused potassium bifluo- 
ride, one electrode being of graphite, the other consisting 
of the copper container. The gas is purified by passing 


through copper tubes filled with sodium fluoride, which re 


moves the hydrogen fluoride. 

Flourine is a gas at ordinary temperatures, and has such 
a power of grabbing up electrons that it can displace even 
the energetic oxygen and chlorine atoms from their com- 
pounds. Hitherto it has been difficult to prepare in quai 
tity, and a larger supply will help in the solution of imper- 
tant chemical problems relating to the architecture of 
atoms, 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL ECONOMICS. By Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Harvard University. Cloth. 206 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
Professor Carver has demonstrated the ablest mastery 

of farm economics of any writer whom we know, and 

“Rural Economics” has an unanticipated fascination. In 

one of the state agricultural colleges one of the minor 

professors suggested that he would like to add to his 
work a class of Farm Economics for graduate students. 

The president said to us this year that he saw no occasion 

for it since graduate students would specialize in some 

agricultural functioning. To his amazement by far the 
most popular of the graduate courses was this in Farm 

Economics. 

This is in keeping with the fabulous growth of business 
administration in classical and scientific Harvard. It is 
exceedingly interesting also that Harvard University, 
scholastically aristocratic for nearly three centuries, should 
produce the master mind in Rural Economics. 

Professor Carver says: “Rural Economics is that 
branch of the science of statesmanship which deals with 
agriculture and rural life as factors in nation-building.” 
Nation-building through rural economics is a statesman’s 
job. He says: “The agricultural statesman is one who, 
through his leadership and law making, gives the utmost 
encouragement to the workers on the soil.... If every- 
body tried to prosper by making everybody else airaid, 
there would be nobody to produce anything, and even 
violence would fail to secure prosperity for the violent 
individual. The more people there are in any country 
who try to prosper by making others afraid of them, the 
more they will tend ‘to destroy the property of the whole 
country. It is equally true that the whole country could 
not prosper by means of deception. If everybody tried 
to defraud everybody else, there would be nothing pro- 
duced out of which to defraud anybody.” 

The book contains innumerable statements of high 
economic significance. For instance, common animal 
manure on the farm has a value of $2,562,629, while the 
yalue of timber cut is worth only $1,298,899 a year, or 
about half the value of animal manure, which provides the 
farmer With 6,386,576 tons of nitrogen, 5,170,760 tons of 
potash and 1,899,055 tons of phosphoric acid. 

We would like to write about Carver’s “Rural Eco- 
nomics” until our comments would fill an entire issue of 
the Journal of Education, for it is fascinating to read the 
attractiveness of having one’s problems largely dealing 
with nature and natural forces. 


Naturally one of the major problems of Rural Eco- 


nomics has to do with marketing, with which Professor 
Carver deals at great length in a masterful way. 


HOW THE WORLD GROWS SMALLER. By Daniel 
J. Beeby, Oglesby School, Chicago, and Dorothea Beeby, 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

It is an interesting and unique way for children to ap- 
proach the study of geography, the industries and history 
by means of lessons on city street paving, country roads, 
bridges, old and new, steamships, street cars, elevated 
trains, subways, railroads of today, the telephone, the 
modern mail service, the telegraph as it is, and the news- 
paper. 

In the Beeby book there are twenty-eight very interest- 
ing lessons brimful of information always enlightening 
and illuminating especially to school students who need 
to appreciate that the advantages of today are largely the 
creations of their own day. All facts and their settings 
are admirably adapted to student life. 


ON PACIFIC FRONTIERS. Sixth Volume in Pioneer 
Life Series. A Story of Life at Sea and in Outlying 
Possessions of the United States. By Captain Carl 
Rydell, superintendent of the Philippine Nautical School. 
Edited by Elmer Green. Illustrated with drawings by 
H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth. 267 pages. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson and 2126 Prairie avenue, Chicago: World 
Book Company. 

‘The Pioneer Life Series” of the World Book Company 
is one of the most captivating creations of recent publish- 
ing business. No other house could have had just such a 
series, for Casper Hodgson, the creator of the World Book 
Company, has known the Pacific Coast and our Pacific 
possessions as no other publisher has known them, and he 
is by nature an adventurer as well as a lover of adventure. 
“On Pacific Frontiers” should be read by every child in the 
United States for its patriotic enlightenment. 


STUDIES IN GRAMMAR. By Mabel C. Hermans, 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. Cloth. New 
York: Henry Holt. 

We are immensely interested in this subject-method of 
Miss Hermans. That she gets marvelous results will 
never be questioned, that pupils have keen interest is cer- 
tain, but its reception by traditionalists is problematical. 
We have lived through the ebb and flow of several 
eminently successful methods and devices for teaching 
grammar successfully. When we see a book like this of 
Miss Hermans’ which makes it as clear as day that chil- 
dren can be so taught grammar that they will revel in the 
study more than in any*other subject and master it as 
completely as the multiplication table, we wait patiently 
for the coming of the traditional idealist who is sure to 
prove that a knowledge of English grammar is of no 
value if it is learned by means of any device. 

Miss Hermans has the most fascinating, most complete 
series of aids to a knowledge of grammar that we have 
seen. It is the highest art of diagraming we have ever 
seen and children will learn grammar with rapturous de- 
light, but—— but she defies traditional ideals. Will 
the conventionalists have their way as they did forty 
years ago? We will see. 


DISCOVERY, OR THE SPIRIT AND SERVICE OF 
SCIENCE. By Sir Richard Gregory. Cloth. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Is it true that science is relatively neglected in educa- 
tion? This is probably true as compared with the use made 
of science in the professions and in industry. If it is true 
it is an indictment that must be tried out in the court of 
common sense and human progress. School men must 
learn that science is not anti-humanistic. 

If scientific work is instituted primarily for commercial 
gain its correlative is selfishness. If it is confined to the 
path of narrow specialization, it is sure to lead to arro- 
gance. 

Science apart from service to the spiritual needs of hu- 
manity may be a social danger and may become an ex- 
cuse for “learned barbarity.” 

Sir Richard Gregory makes it look hopeful for those 
who want to believe that the spirit of scientific research 
has inspired the highest ethical thought and action, that it 
is an ennobling influence. 

The tendency of the entire story of “Discovery, The 
Spirit and Service of Science” lends strength to John 
Dewey’s famous statement that “The future of our civiliza- 
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tion depends upon the widening spread and deepening hold 
of the scientific habit of mind.” 

It also makes the statement of W. K. Clifford refresh- 
ing. “There are no scientific subjects. The subject of 
science is the human universe; that is to say, everything 
that is, or has been, or may be related to man.” 

Scientific truth is objective and not subjective: must be 
open to all eyes and not a vision limited to the consciousness 
of one mind. It is a most remarkable book which Sir 
Richard Gregory has written. 


SHELDON’S EVERYDAY BIBLE. Edited by Charles 
M., Sheldon. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
On my desk at home awaiting attention were two books, 

“Sex for Parents and Teachers,” and “Sheldon’s Everyday 
Bible.” A university professor looking carefully into 
both of them said: “Sheldon leaves out of the Bible every- 
thing that Dr. William Leland Stowell puts into ‘Sex.’” 
This is an exceedingly interesting statement, for Sheldon 
has made a Bible that can be read by a mixed company of 
men, women and children, while Dr. Stowell’s book could 
hardly be read aloud by a man by himself, and yet his 
book, with unprecedented illustrations is needed, undoubt- 
edly, and certainly “Sheldon’s Bible’ is in form to be 
profitably read by every one. 


NEW SONG PLAYS TO OLD TUNES. Arranged by 
Mary Wollaston Wood. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 

There is much material in the form of rhythmic plays 
and plays that are imaginative and dramatic, which is 
available for use with the children in the lower grades in 
our public schools. The kindergarten has a great wealth 
of dramatic and musical material, but with the advance of 
the child from grade to grade the opportunities for this 
form of activity seem to diminish. With the need for 
such play-forms for the upper grades in mind, that is, for 
children between the ages of ten and fifteen, the author 
has devised these song plays. Children love to phrase their 
own actions and to make music themselves, and in offering 
them increased opportunities to do this they have addi- 
tional means of expressing themselves. The piano part for 
each song is given with the words and it may prove useful 
in learning the song, but after that the children will es- 
tablish their own rhythm, and the voice of the teacher will 
be sufficient aid in binding the voices and the action to- 
gether and in making them uniform. 

Some liberties have been taken with the lines of some 
of the songs. In “Yankee Doodle,” for instance, the early 
English version is used for the first verse, while the second 
verse is an early American version. A new last verse has 
been added to “London Bridge” and many of the others 
omitted. A chorus has been introduced into “Polly, Put 
the Kettle On.” In “Captain Jinks,” in “The Campbells 
Are Coming,” and in “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” a line 
from one part of the song has been substituted for one in 
another. 


FOLLOWING COLUMBUS. A Primary History. By 
William L. Nida. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Following Columbus” is a highly attractive presenta- 
tion for third and fourth grades, especially, of the settling 
of all the colonies, following a vivid story of Columbus 
before the sailing, the voyage and the discovery of the New 
World. 

While the facts are all there they are attractively clothed 
so that there is not a paragraph uninteresting to any inter- 
mediate grade child. 
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THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS: THEIR ART 
AND TIMES. As illustrated from examples of their 
work in the National Gallery (London). By Mrs, ¢ 
R. Peers. Cloth. Illustrated. 196 pages. Boston: 
The Medici Society of America. 

The splendid work that the Medici Society has beeq 
doing for the dissemination of knowledge of art through. 
out the Anglo-Saxon world by means of the beautiful ang 
artistic “Medici Prints,” those wonderful reproductions jp 
color of the works of the great masters, is now to havea 
further medium in the publication of books on art and 
artists of equal interest and authority. Indeed, these 
books cover other cultural interests as well, poetry and 
literary history, for example. In this delightful volume 
Mrs. Peers discusses the painters of the Tuscan, Sienese, 
Umbrian, Ferrarese, Paduan, Veronese, and Venetian 
schools, not only from the point of view of artistic im- 
portance and achievement, but as representatives of the 
mental attitude of their respective time and milieu. Each 
artist, and each picture, is given a sympathetic treatment, 
and the subject-matter of each picture is set forth in detail, 
with the story which inspired it where pertinent. Among 
the painters discussed are Antonello da Messina, Paolo 
Uccello, Piero della Francesca, Perugino, Catena, Fra 
Angelico, Cimabue, Giotto, Fra Lippo Lippi, Botticelli, ete, 
The illustrations, of which eight are color plates and 
twenty-two half-tones, are reproductions of examples of 
the artists’ work in the British National Gallery. The 
volume is well-written, well-printed, and beautifully illus 
trated. It should grace many an art-lover’s shelves. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“An Introduction to Safety Education.” By Harold 
Rugg. Chicago: National Safety Council. 

“Essentials of Economics.” By Charles William Heath- 
cote. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“First-Year Algebra.” By William J. Milne and Wal- 
ter F. Downey. New York, Boston: American Book 
Company. 

“An Introduction to Teaching.” By William C. Bag. 
ley and John A. H. Keith.— ‘The Political Unit of Public 
School Finance in Illinois.” By Floyd W. Reeves.—“Jun- 
ior High School Curricula.” By Harlan Cameron Hines, 
“The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child.” By 
John J. B. Margan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Brown-Eldredge Arithmetics,’ Books 1-2-3. By 
Joseph C. Brown and Albert C. Eldredge. Chicago | 
New York: Row, Peterson & Co. 

“Rights and Liabilities of Public School Board.” By 


Frank E. Henzlik.—‘Civic Education.” By Clyde B 
Moore.—“The Measurement of Educational Need.” By 
Paul R. Mort.—“Subject Matter of High School Chem- 


istry.” By Samuel Ralph Powers. 
College, Columbia University. 

“Our World Today and Yesterday.” By James Harvey 
Robinson and Emman Peters Smith.—‘“The Field Third 
Reader.” By Walter Taylor Field. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

“Stanford Achievement Test: Arithmetic Examination.” 
“Stanford Achievement Test: Reading Examination.” By 
Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman 
—‘“On Pacific Frontiers.’ By Carl Rydell. “We, the 
People—Constitution of United States.” By Alvin M 


New York: Teachers 


Higgins.—“Supplement to the New World.” — By Isaiah 
Bowman. New York: World Book Company. 
“Modern Philosophy.” By C. E. M. Joad. 


Price, $1.00. 
—‘‘The Mathematical Groundwork of Economics.” By A. 
L. Bowley. Price, $2.35.—“‘A Handbook of French Cor- 
respondence.” By Jeanne Cheron and Eunice Morgan 
Schenk. Price, 85 cents. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

“An About-Face in Education.” By Adelia Adams 
Samuels, with introduction by Grace Chandler Stanley. 

—“‘An Activity Curriculum.” By Ethel I. Selene 
“Patriotic Writings for American Students.” Merton 
E. Hill.—“The Modern School Reader, Primer.” _* Harry 
Bruce Wilson. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company. 

“International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture with Index.” International Institute of Ag- 


riculture. 
“The Junior College.” Volume I. By Leonard Vin. 
Volume II. By Leon- 


cent Koos.—“The Junior College.” 
ard Vincent Koos. Minnesota: University of Minnesota. 
“A Brief English Literature.” By Abbey Willis Howes. 


Boston, New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 


“A New American Commercial Policy.” By Wallace 
McClure. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
“The Jews in the Making of America.” By George 


Cohen. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
“Abraham Lincoln, Master of Words.” By Daniel Kel- 
ham Dodge. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
“Beginnings in Educational Measurement.” By Eé- 
ward A. Lincoln. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Origins of Sociology.” By Albion W. Small. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
“One Hundred Plays for Out-Door Theatres.” By Sara 
Trainor Floyd. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 
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| SPRINGFIELD 


PROTECT YOUR TEXT BOOKS 


While they are NEW and CLEAN and SOUND 


WITH 


~~~ HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And MAKE THEM LAST TWICE AS LONG and KEEP 
CLEAN, NEAT and SANITARY 
It is MONEY in the POCKETS of the TAXPAYERS 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 

















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Professor Horace Alwyne, director 
of music at Bryn Mawr College, has 
received an honorary Fellowship of the 
Manchester Royal College of Music, 
as one of its most distinguished stu- 
dents. He has had a notable musical 
career, playing as young as the age 
of fourteen with an orchestra, in Man- 
chester, England. He won the Sir 
Charles Halle Memorial Scholarship 
at the Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester, where he was given a gold 
medal on completion of his studies 
there. He will be a soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra the coming 
season. 

Superintendent John A. Sexson of 
Sterling, Colorado, is elected superin- 
tendent of Bisbee, Arizona, at a salary 
considerably larger than he has had 
at Sterling. Bisbee is fifty per cent. 
larger than Sterling. L. E. Stutsman, 
superintendent at Fort Morgan,  suc- 
ceeds. Sexson at Sterling, which is 
about twice the size of Fort Morgan. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















. WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. I. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Smith’s Juniper Lodge at Chocorua, 
New Hampshire, is one of the most 
charming spots in New England. It is 
under the shadow of rocky Chocorua 
on the shores of Lake Chocorua. Juni- 
per Lodge stands upon a little knoll, a 
marvel of greenish, grayish bluish 
stucco and stained timbers and bits of 
pottery, all shading from gray to blue 
and from blue to green, like the juni- 
per berry for which it was named. An 
Old World air it has, emphasized by 
its small leaded-glass casement win- 
dows, its cobble-stone chimneys and its 
broad terraces of stone, with boxes 
everywhere, in which clumps of juni- 
per grow. It is intended to be used 
as a vacation home for rest and study, 
primarily by young women connected 
with Smith College as graduate stu- 
dents or members of the faculty, or 
for graduates of Smith College who 
may be engaged in advanced study 
elsewhere. 


Miss Imogene Bacon, a teacher in 
South Glastonbury, Conn., though 
well past the common retiring age of 
seventy, has often suggested retiring, 
but none will listen to her suggestion. 
After she had been teaching for fif- 
teen years she entered Mount Holyoke 
College and earned her degree, after 
which she returned to teaching. W. H. 
Hall of West Hartford says: “I 
have had the privilege and pleasure of 
visiting Miss Bacon’s school and wit- 
nessing the keen, enthusiastic interest 
of her scholars in response to her own 
skilful and enthusiastic methods of 
conducting her work. She is one of 
those teachers who have the aptitude 
for teaching and the skill which has 
characterized so many of ‘the old red 
oy aa teachers of New Eng- 
and.” 


Mrs. Grace Mellen Hopkinson Eliot, 
wife of Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, died 
at Northeast Harbor, Me., July 18, 
1924, in her seventy-eighth year. Mrs. 
Eliot was a native of Cambridge and 
was married to Dr. Eliot on October 
30, 1877, eight years after the death of 
his first wife. She was the younger 
daughter of the late Judge Thomas 
Hopkinson, who was the first scholar 
in the Harvard class of 1830, and for 
some time judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Denver’s new ‘West High is to cost 
$632,000. 











Eyes Need Care 


) ya ne the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 














MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


{ mmends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
_— to colleges, subiie and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Gift to Carnegie Institute 

On July 29 the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion paid to the president of Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, an $8,000,000 
addition to the endowment of the in- 
stitute. It is one of the largest gifts 
to education ever made in the history 
of the world. It makes the total 
amount given to the Carnegie Institute 
by Mr. Carnegie and the Carnegie 
Corporation $38,000,000. 


Peter Mortenson, former = su- 
perintendent of Chicago, has accepted 
the appointment as principal of the 
Trumbull School. He has been con- 
sulting superintendent since the elec- 
tion of William McAndrew. This 
appointment expired August 31, and 
he became principal on September 1. 
There is much satisfaction in the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Mortenson in school 
work, 








BME RSON 
College ofr Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory 


Literature and 


in America. 


° Pedagogy 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


essai whether as 
Granted. Summer sessions. 


a creative thinker 
Catalegue and ful 


or an interpreter. Degrees 
1 information on applicati 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








books. 








CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO PLAN 


The other day the master of one of our large schools for boys, 
in New England, called at our office, and bought some of the Arlo 


Yesterday we had this letter from him: 


“I have been using Arlo with most excellent results with a boy 
who is most backward in reading—he tells me that it 
book he ever read all the way through. He didn’t know books could be so 
interesting, and was never known to want to read before.” 


A set of Arlo books will do a lot to boost your reading average. 
ARLO 

for 4th or 5th grades 

WHO KNOWS 

4th grade and up 

By BertHa B. and ERNEST Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


is the first 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 


29-October 3: Thirteenth annual 
Safety Congress of National Safety 
Council, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OCTOBER. 


6-9: National Convention of the 
fares Red Cross, Washington, 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationa) 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associg. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Sap 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As. 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health Asgo. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatior 4g. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asso. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


28: Northern Baptist Education Spo. 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tien, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 


30-31.1:West 
Association. 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-snd Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


Associa. 


Association, 


Education 


Tennessee 
E. Callis, Secre- 


31: Franklin County Teachers Asg- 
sociation, Greenfield ass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
= Education Association, Atlantic 
y. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. 


H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
— Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 6 


Superintendents’ 


Science 


Association, 


of Mathematics 


13: Massachusetts 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

0-11: National Association of State 
Universities | in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and In- 
austrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

9-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
“associativ.:, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 

90-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
caeaaty of Illinois, Urbana. 

91: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
4-26: New York State Science 
Neeachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

97: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. nee 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. ; 
Virginia State Kindergarten _ Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. . 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
lllinois. 

Association of Colleges and_ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. : 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical  So- 
ciety, New York City. 

-29: American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Cc 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. . 
27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
Ttaphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
Cilation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEBRUARY. 


Department of Superinten- 
Gence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 





Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY eipecany Mince tae. 
aS 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. po pt Marne Pate me 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, _ “Teaching 


Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 














39TH YEAR 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





pocomsmenae teachers and has filled 


j hundre dis of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, : i i 


none for registration. 
If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H 


V . S. Kellogg 
31 Union Square, New York sea 





FEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City registe ly lie 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. T®®'St¢r only reliable 
<9 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Established 1855 o ¥ 

1386 Euclid Avenue free to school officials: 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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"Individual Test — Each Child Sings a Phrase 
with the Victro’ 
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in music 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) 
(3) Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) 
(2) Sze the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 

If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
(English Horn) 


Reck-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
(3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 

Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Ficklz (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) 
(2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretry Pussy (3) Little Chickens and 
Snow Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) 
Bow-wow-~vow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The» Woodpecker 
(7) Jacky Frost 


The Wil d Ww ind (2) The Rainbow .(3) Happy Thought 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
(6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4; Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 





JOCRNAL OF EDUCATION 


Give the children the fundamenta! clements 
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and the foundation is well laid for sight-read- 
ing and further development 

Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 4 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
and interpretation 


18622 


18655 


18664 
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17174 


18886 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


“Well begun i is hau done” is a true adag 





RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) 
(3) Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 
Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
(3) Menuett in G (Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 
Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game 
(4) Air de Ballet 
Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 
Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 
To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 
(4) March of the Tin Soldiers 
Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillio~ 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 
March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip» (6) Tip Toz 
_ March (7) March 
Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Hors:s (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 
Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3 
From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Fin- 
nish) (5) The Warning (German) 

Punchinello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3 
The Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English 
(5) In the Valley (Swabian) 

Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
(French) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English 
(3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 


September 18, 1924 § 


Hearing Evan Williams sing thei T own 
“Wynk.n, Blynken and } 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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